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Mme. Fatconetti, the title role star of the new 
French film, The Passion of Joan of Arc, whose 
production almost coincides with the 500th 
anniversary of the victory at Orleans. 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Reinhardt Goes Home—Falconetti and a Memory 
of Orleans—Some Plays Abroad—Shaw’s 
Latest at an English Festival 


AX REINHARDT?’S project for a motion picture has 
been dropped by United Artists. Reinhardt is returning 


to Germany and a note from Berlin, mentioning many 
changes in the leading theatres there, includes the announcement that 
he is scheduled to renew the direction of the Grosses Schauspielhaus 
in which some of his largest and most famous productions were 
staged. Erwin Piscator, the Berlin producer most in the limelight 
for novelty during the last few years, is to take over the Komische 
Theater and Karlheinz Martin will be regisseur of the Volksbihne. 


ME. FALCONETTI, of the French stage, ventures into the 

cinema for the first time in the title role of The Passion of Joan 
of Arc, rumors of whose forceful cinema technique have arrived here 
well in advance of its premiere at the Fifth Avenue Playhouse on 
April 6. The story of the trial and death of the Maid of Orleans, 
“convinced in her childishness and mysticism of her divine mission,” 
was directed by Carl Dreyer, a Dane, as a series of portrait studies: 
of Joan, her prosecutors, and an audience mingled in its reactions 
to the tragedy that followed closely upon a certain military matter 
at Orleans just five hundred years ago. That tragedy, as the accom- 
panying frontispiece hints, is played with the unromantic starkness 
which a piece of court reporting certainly deserves, even when it has 
been held back for several centuries; and which, spared the ravages 
of censorship, it will receive when shown upon a local screen. 








Y proverb there may be no outright argument concerning tastes, 
but the theatre public’s variations of opinion are always inter- 
esting, both to managers and commentators, and have at least some 
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place in the stage’s capricious charm. Try, if you will, to under- 
stand why Somerset Maugham’s The Sacred Flame failed here and 
was an immediate success in London; or why Craig’s Wife, a 
Pulitzer prize winner in New York, lasted nine days over there... . 
Fortunately, all new plays that travel do not failh Mr. Maxwell 
'‘Anderson’s Saturday's Children, in a translation by Gustaf Collijn, 
is now being received in Sweden 
with arms quite as open as those 
which received it here, a heart 
warming act not cooled by the ob- 
servation of the Swedish press that 
America must know its Strindberg 
very well indeed. . . . The inter- 
national accord goes further. At 
the same time that the Milan Art 
Theatre opens with a production 
of Goldoni’s La Moglie Saggia, a 
well-known shooting gallery en- 
titled Broadway prepares for its 
Italian premiére, and Edward Francis Faragoh’s Pinwheel, once an 
occupant of the Neighborhood Playhouse, prepares to spin a while 
at Bragaglia’s Teatro degli Indipendenti, in Rome. 






’ 
SRM SELCionD Estmen Roecn-mars 


A caricaturist inspects 
Maxwell Anderson’s Satur- 
day’s Children, now mak- 
ing a hit at the Blanche- 
teater, Stockholm. 


ROM England comes news of two war plays, both dramatic se- 
quences in form, both packed with the sort of cumulative feeling 
that brews slowly and emerges finally in writing of intensity. One 
play is The Searcher, by Velona Pilcher, known for her contribu- 
tions to THEATRE ARTS and as a director of the Gate Theatre last 
year. Reading versions of the play which have arrived in this 
country offer it as a difficult but tremendous opportunity for expres- 
sionistic production. Set in an evacuation hospital on either front 
in the World War, its drama is based on that incredible clause in the 
army regulations that reads, “On no account shall the Red Cross 
Searcher personally distribute, apportion or disperse Red Cross sup- 
plies, luxuries, or accessories; or in any way give aid or comfort to 
enemy wounded, sick or otherwise incapacitated.” The Searcher 
will be published here, this month, by Doubleday, Doran. 
The other play, Journey’s End, New York is to see in a production 
repared and cast in London and brought here by Gilbert Miller. 
henomenal in its sudden appearance on the London stage, it, too, 
has no “plot or story”, but—according to the London Telegraph— 
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“presents war, with all its manliness and its cowardice, its deadliness 
and its humour, honesty, meaning, savagery”. The author is Mr. R. 
C. Sherriff. His play rose from the status of a private entertainment 
for a Thames rowing club to become a hit, under the direction of 
Maurice Browne, co-author of Wings Over Europe, and now the 
director of the Savoy Theatre. 


ILY LANGTRY died, and directly the newspapers, as is their 

generous custom, reminisced through many columns of one who 
in recent years of silence had been a living legend—the legend of the 
late Victorian theatre, built with a shoddy glamor around the beauty 
and off-stage personality of its “actresses”. A few people remem- 
ber clearly Mrs. Langtry in her heyday, and a good many more her 
dimming days. But necessarily the audience of her legend consisted 
largely of those who had not or could never have seen her. What, 
one asks, were her roles and in what plays? The embarrassing 
silence following that question proves it quite irrelevant, for no rec- 
ords show that Mrs. Langtry was a great actress or even a very good 
one. She was, however, the beautiful lady upon whom various gen- 
tlemen, quite beside themselves, spent prodigious sums; the lady 
whose exquisite jest it was to slip a piece of ice down the royal neck 
of Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. . . . The Langtry era is long 
past, and all that is important about it now is that it could not hap- 
pen again. Which says much for the stage that has come a long 
distance since it was a way station on the road to diamonds, yachts, 
country estates and all manner of delicious implications. 


IR BARRY JACKSON, whom fame still speaks of as founder 
and director of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, even after 
several years of successful production in London, who first produced 
Shaw’s Back to Methuselah and who started the rage for “modern- 
clothes” Shakespeare, is making auspicious plans for a summer 
theatre festival in England. As the high light of the first season he 
announces the world premiére of the new Shaw play, The Apple 
Cart. Details of the play are being kept as quiet as possible, but it 
is described by Shaw as “an ultra modern political play in three acts, 
as unlike St. Joan as anything can be.” It is expected that the Bir- 
mingham Repertory Theatre Company will play The Apple Cart, 
but Sir Barry Jackson is hoping for the codperation of other com- 
panies in the festival, which will take place during the last two weeks 
of August at Malvern on the west coast of the English Midlands. 
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THE LAND OF SECOND BEST 


Broadway in Review 


By ROBERT LITTELL 


UDIENCES are quite as important as plays, often more so. 
This ancient generalization is so obvious that we wake up 
to remember it only when an audience behaves as enthusi- 
astically, even roisterously, as the crowd which nightly stamps its 
feet, hisses the villain and adds lines of its own to that tenderly ridicu- 
lous classic, After Dark, over in Hoboken. The show is good, ex- 
traordinarily good, but the audience is more than half of it. One 
feels, when sitting in the turbulent joy of the audience at the Old 
Rialto Theatre, that a gigantic, timid animal has suddenly waked out 
of a long hibernation, stretched its legs and its lungs, and realized its 
strength. New York audiences, not entirely because they have 
crossed no river, tasted no beer, are often icily undemonstrative even 
when they are enjoying themselves. A reviewer of audiences would 
have to record an almost unbroken line of bad performances. 
Laughter, yes, and applause, but no cheers, no outbursts of pleasure, 
and what is even more valuable to the theatre, no quick resentment 
or impatience. If we Americans took up hissing and booing, and 
laughter in the wrong place seriously, we would probably at first 
show more boorishness than discrimination. But the electric contact 
which makes the theatre’s illusion and peculiar atmosphere should 
pass freely back and forth between audience and performance, be- 
tween those inseparable partners neither one of whom can be 
subtracted from any theatre that is alive. 
You will notice that minority voices in our audiences seldom speak 
up. Weare afraid of being wrong quite as much as we are afraid of 
being considered wrong. A few stout hands which continue clapping 
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To the success of the Civic Repertory’s cur- 
rent season, Mme. Alla Nazimova has 
contributed much by her luminous perform- 
ances in The Cherry Orchard and An- 
dreyev’s Katerina, the latter play only re- 
cently added to Eva Le Gallienne’s reper- 
tory. This is Nazimova’s first year as a 
member of the company. 
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Hardly a season in the New York 
theatre fails to demonstrate Edward G. 
Robinson’s astonishing talent as a char- 
acter actor. His long series of varied 
roles is so outstanding as to emphasize 
elsewhere the serious loss of a versa- 
tility once taken for granted as a part 
of every actor’s training. Mr. Robin- 
son is seen here in Kibitzer (upper 
left), his current production; in The 
Firebrand (upper right), in which he 
appeared with Joseph Schildkraut ; and 
as General Diaz in Juarez and Maxi- 
milian (lower left). 








Ira D. Schwarz 


The wide range of roles played by Mr. 
Robinson, both in stock and on Broadway, 
is a reminder that all acting, “character” or 
not, is essentially a craft of studied artifice. 
For the Theatre Guild, Mr. Robinson 
played the Button Molder in Peer Gynt 
(upper right), and later was seen as the 
opera director in Samson and Delilah (up- 
per left) ; a portrait (lower right) by An- 
ders Randolf of Mr. Robinson as himself, 
a role the stage seems never to allow him. 
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Back from Germany this winter, for a limited en- 
gagement, came Alexander Moissi, seen here last 
year with the full Reinhardt company in a notable 
season of repertory. On his latest trip, under the 
auspices of Morris Gest and with a picked com- 
pany of Reinhardt players, Moissi divided his time 
between the role of Fedya in Tolstoy’s Redemption 
and that of Oswald Alving in Ibsen’s Ghosts. The 
popularity of the Ibsen role, played with great sub- 
jective passion, called for extra performances. 
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can, by the same process which induces sheep to follow one another, 
start a silent house to clapping with them. Our audiences follow a 
leader, are afraid of not seeming to like something they ought to like. 
They kowtow rather easily to big reputations, and are easily induced 
to think that a ‘Big Man can do no wrong, when it is in the very 
nature of the bigness of Big Men to go off the track much more 
violently than little men. 

All of which leads me into the shadow of that large disappoint- 
ment, Eugene O’Neill’s Dynamo, and to consideration of a talent so 
solitary and so gifted that when it makes mistakes, it makes thorough 
and egregious mistakes. I suppose it is idle to wish that O’Neill’s 
audiences had been able from the beginning to admire what is most 
gifted in him and at the same time reject what is ponderous, obscure, 
humorless and old-fashioned. O’Neill has been swallowed whole, or 
not at all. In turn he has shown a tendency to swallow his own 
theme whole. He is not self-critical and he lacks corrective humor— 
which up to a certain point is a blessing, for these qualities might be 
destructive of the passionate sincerity and groping strangeness which 
make the best of O’ Neill so mysteriously original. O’Neill is a poet 
—not a poet of clarity, but a tortured singer from underground. 

Unfortunately, this poet’s search for truth places him in competi- 
tion with thinkers who are not poets, and the thinker in O’Neill is 
so inferior to the poet as to make both of them sometimes ridiculous. 
A great deal of Dynamo is ridiculous, and an intelligent audience, 
even an audience capable of saluting the best of Strange Interlude 
as the American theatre’s high water-mark, would have laughed 
aloud. 

Dynamo is the first play of a religious trilogy. The whole trilogy 
is to be a demonstration of the idea, which O’Neill has characteris- 
tically carried away to his isolated caves of thought, that the old gods 
are dead and that science has provided no valid substitute for the 
worshipping instinct in all of us. It is a clear sound idea for a sermon 
or an editorial, but O’Neill obscures it and does not even stick to it. 

His hero is the son of a fundamentalist. By a piece of bald but 
effective trickery, the son is made to see the deceit and cowardice un- 
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derneath his father’s piety, and renounces Jehovah in favor of elec- 
tricity. For months he wanders, a hobo, a seeker after new gods, 
who to him are embodied in the current that animates thunderstorm 
and dynamo. In the last act he has embraced his new god definitely, 
and prays to the dynamo—Mother Dynamo—in a long series of em- 
barrassingly strained passages. To Dynamo he vows fidelity and 
chastity, and when he breaks his vow with the daughter of the village 
atheist, he commits suicide by electrocution in the bosom of the 
dynamo. At the end one wonders what has become of the original 
idea, the opposition of dead gods to godless science. The issue is no 
longer clear, it is complicated by foggy, agonized thinking and by 
spurts of muddy oratory far below O’Neill’s best or even second best. 

There is a certain amount of crudely effective theatre in Dynamo, 
and, thanks to the Guild’s production, many unforgettable pictures. 
I have heard complaints that the Guild betrayed a poetic concept 
with too literal a setting, but to my eye Mr. Simonson’s designs for 
the skeleton houses of the first two acts and for the dynamo room of 
the third were better than the play deserved. 

Glenn Anders played the young hero, at first a little timidly, later 
with a fine, cutting sincerity and passion, at the end with obsessed 
adoration and real loss of himself in a part which seemed to me often 
quite foolish. I do not see how it could have been played better. 
Claudette Colbert was all charm and straight-forward naturalness, ad- 
mirable in her motions and poses (what a fine picture it was as she 
lay dead on a steel and glass balcony of the engine room), but lacking 
in tragic depth at a few important moments. Dudley Digges (the 
atheist—a caricature of an atheist just as the clergyman was on the 
lowest, absurdest rung of fundamentalism) was good, but I have seen 
him more convincing. A strange day-dreaming character (the 
atheist’s wife) , something new for O’Neill and a contrast to the other 
hammered-out characters, was performed by Catherine Calhoun 
Doucet with exaggerated but amusing and luscious sentimentality. 
Helen Westley was excellent as the boy’s mother. The method of 
spoken thought alternating with actual speech, which O’Neill rather 
solemnly describes as “Interludism’”’, was used irregularly through- 
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out, and served rather more as necessary autobiography than as illu- 
mination of the secret places of the heart. | wonder how Dynamo’s 
mixture of crudity, shrewd story-telling, unconscious caricature and 
obscure bunk would have been greeted had it not worn the O’Neill 
label. 

If Dynamo was a disappointment, no real consolation was brought 
to us this month by any other American playwright. Harlem, by 
William Jourdan Rapp and Wallace Thurman, is good straight 
melodrama, shot through with realism. Wallace Thurman is a Negro 
who knows his Harlem, I should say from the depths of my own 
ignorance, extremely well. The play combines a good crook and 
murder story with glimpses of Negro life done with fearless crudity. 
Compared with the much more romantic and probably idealized 
Porgy, Harlem is unabashed and rather ugly slumming, which leaves 
one with an impression of having seen the real thing faithfully trans- 
lated. In the first act we see a cheap flat inhabited by a large Negro 
family lately removed from the South, preparing for a “rent-party.” 
A “rent-party” is a favorite means of raising last-minute cash for the 
Harlem landlord. On Saturday night the tenants hire a pianist, send 
out for booze, supply plenty of food, and charge admission to all who 
care to come and drink and eat and dance until the rent, or more than 
the rent, has been paid in. Harlem shows us such a rent-party in full 
swing. It is a grisly but also a fascinating sight. Most parties on the 
stage are drearily concocted and artificial affairs, but this stage full 
of abandoned, squirming, erotic dancers, the noise of whose fun was 
only reluctantly stilled to make way for the progress of the plot, was 
a curiously electric moment. 

Another characteristic feature of Harlem life provides the starting 
point for the melodrama—the gambling game of “numbers”, the bet- 
ting on certain digits of the New York clearing house figures. Ina 
quarrel between two of the higher-ups of this racket, one of them is 
shot. A girl is involved, the wild, man-loving daughter of the family, 
a recklessly cynical and pleasure-seeking type, played by Isabell 
Washington with astonishing naturalism and abandon. She has a 
great hoarse yawp of a voice which blows you out of your seat when 
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she is angry. There is nothing else like her on Broadway. The rest 
of the acting ranged from the impressive competence of that huge 
figure, Ernest Whitman (playing the arch villain) down to several 
unskillful and wooden performances. There were some bits of able 
direction, and Arthur Hughes—the only white member of the cast— 
was good as a detective. If there were more plays like Harlem, with 
its Negro theme and its Negro cast, this effort would perhaps not 
seem at once so much more exciting and disquieting than the usual 
run of melodramas. 

Lewis Beach’s Merry Andrew, which starts as a kindly, good- 
humored character sketch, sinks into improbability and loses itself 
in the twists of plot and sub-plot. An excellent idea, if not altogether 
new : a small town druggist, tired of never enjoying life or having any 
time to himself, sells his shop, retires, immediately becomes an 
empty-handed, tyrannical nuisance to his entire family, and buys the 
store back again in order to regain his physical and moral health. 
Walter Connolly, an able and versatile character actor, did much to 
bring the part to life, particularly in the second act, but his struggle 
against Mr. Beach’s tiresome insistence and unplausibility was bound 
to be unsuccessful. Mr. Beach has always had a good eye and ear 
for small town people, but he worries his theme like a terrier and 
always hits every nail fifteen times to be sure that it sinks in. 

Fulton Oursler also started off well with an excellent idea in All 
the King’s Men, but he too spoiled it with more drama and involution 
than either we or the reality of the story could endure. The first 
act, with a good deal of humor and natural feeling, shows the effect 
of a dead wife’s shadow on the widower’s contemplated second mar- 
riage. Acts II and III, instead of developing a human story, try to 
chin themselves on elaborate twists of plot, and by the end, when the 
atmosphere is supposedly tense and charged, we no longer believe any 
of it. Grant Mitchell, an excellent comedian, struggled with the im- 
probabilities, just as Mr. Connolly struggled with Merry Andrew, 
and with less success. Both Mr. Beach and Mr. Oursler have ability. 
It is a pity to see them bow before the superstition that a play is no 
good if it does not have a complicated plot. They should learn that 
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audiences will accept character, if it is well-developed, even if the 
plot is no more than serviceable. 

Elmer Rice tried for five years to make Broadway producers see 
the merits of The Subway. Not succeeding and keenly anxious to 
have it produced somewhere, somehow, he entrusted it to the Lenox 
Hill Players working on the agonizing, small stage of the Cherry 
Lane, where its artistic success was not much greater than its com- 
mercial success when, after a few weeks, it was moved to an uptown 
theatre. The Subway is experimental in form, familiar in matter, 
and neither a full length play nor a good one. There are excellent 
bits in it, such as the scene between the girl and her would-be artist 
lover watching a movie. That scene was finely imaginative and so, 
thanks to the radiant simplicity of Jane Hamilton, was her midnight 
prayer and reverie, but there is much crude and unfinished writing 
init. Perhaps lights hidden for so long under a bushel burn brighter 
to the author’s eyes than to ours. I would like Mr. Rice to save two 
or three scenes for another play and write off the rest of The Subway 
as a loss. Experimental plays, with stylized settings and more than 
a suggestion of machinery, require at least smooth and competent 
handling. Yet it is precisely in the theatres least adapted to them, 
in the cramped quarters and ambitious improvisations of the Cherry 
Lane and the Provincetown that so many experimental plays are 
born, or, more frequently, still born. These smaller theatres would 
do better to confine experiments to acting, voice and mood rather 
than to plays in which settings and material are so important. 

Those who admire Jed Harris as a supreme translator of energy, 
bustle, uproar and fast comedy into stage terms have sometimes won- 
dered if subtler, slower effects would interest him, and if he could 
do as well by them as he did by The Royal Family and The Front 
Page. His gifts, intense nervous force, a magician’s hand on the 
throttle, and a furious creative drive, might, one thought, be im- 
patient before something slow, dreamy, inactive, intangible. But his 
tour-de-force with Serena Blandish doubles our respect for him and 
makes us realize that his gifts are as versatile as they are energetic. 

The ‘poisonous, orchidaceous charm of that slightly unpleasant 
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fable has been admirably dramatized by S. N. Behrman and beauti- 
fully illustrated by Robert Edmond Jones. But a script, in this case, 
is much less than enough. If Serena Blandish is to seem obsessed 
with a languorous, faux-naif cynicism, and is not to strike us, as the 
novel did, as also a little tame and tired, it needs uncanny imagination 
on the part of the director. Jed Harris, thanks partly to an admira- 
bly chosen cast, but thanks mainly to himself, has succeeded. The 
fastidiously evil and nonchalant fairy story of the poor girl who 
found it so difficult to get married, who tried so many times for a 
husband only to fall into the arms of lovers, who lived in the per- 
fumed and slightly noisome menageries, human and animal, of the 
Countess Flor di Folio, comes to hot-house life in the hands of Jed 
Harris, Ruth Gordon, Constance Collier, A. E. Matthews and Henry 
Daniell. If it were a little less well done, you wouldn’t like this play, 
you would get tired of so much purple oxygen used to inflate a purple 
bubble, but the aloof, fabulous mood never breaks, and you are 
charmed against your will. 

The best acting was that of Henry Daniell as Lord Ivor Cream. 
Mr. Daniell might have given us just another bored and aesthetic 
peer, but he added a dream-like quality which made it seem as if 
he were behind glass in some aquarium of infinitely rare and peculiar 
human beings. Constance Collier, as the Countess Flor di Folio, re- 
strained her normally exuberant comic gifts and stayed admirably in 
the picture. Ruth Gordon’s performance as Serena Blandish herself 
was capital, and A. E. Matthews was good as the wise and melancholy 
butler. 

Earlier this year Blanche Yurka, in the name of a somewhat uncer- 
tain “Actor’s Theatre”, revived The Wild Duck with flying colors. 
Her revival of Hedda Gabler—in which she played the title role— 
was not nearly so successful, though an interesting and on the whole 
competent performance. There are many ways of playing Hedda, 
almost as many ways as there are actresses able to play her at all, and 
the enigmatic character offers, in more than one place, more than one 
possible reading. Miss Yurka’s Hedda was a thoroughly good job— 
a little too bored at times, at others not quite biting or terrifying 
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Igor Stravinsky’s one-act ballet-opera, Les Noces, will come 
to the Metropolitan next month for two special perform- 
ances under the baton of Leopold Stokowski and the aegis 
of the League of Composers. Its significance as an ele- 
mental nature ritual will be enhanced by Sergei Soudeikine’s 
sculptured settings, designed to suggest something a Russian 
peasant might have hewn out of wood. As part of his scenic 
idea the artist uses the colors of such first necessities as 
wheat, clay, flax and honey for his design, which will be 
illuminated first in one part and then another to follow the 
action and to divide the scenes. 
































Thirty-two dancing mimes, moving in group rhythms sug- 
gested by off-stage voices and percussive instruments, will tell 
the story of Stravinsky’s Les Noces, a ritual of peasant 
marriage. . . . Above, the young men of the clan. 
Below, the bridesmaids. . . . Sergei Soudeikine designed the 
settings and costumes. 
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Franz Ludwig Hoérth, director of the Staatsoper unter den 
Linden, Berlin, has made a new production of Richard Wag- 
ner’s Walkire, with settings by Emil Pirchan, which are 
far from the conventional Wagnerian forms. This design 
for Hunding’s hut—Act I— indicates the economy of de- 
tail which is the keynote of the production, even to the sug- 
gestion of the tree growing through the roof. 



































Emil Pirchan calls his designs for the modern production of 
i Wagner’s Walkire at the Staatsoper, Berlin, ‘“‘an abstrac- 
| i tion out of realism.” Aside from its own visual strength 
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pre eemti  A 


and beauty, each level of rock in this “Walkiirenfels ” (Act 
III), serves a purpose in forwarding the action. 
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LAND OF SECOND BEST 


enough—and Miss Yurka has a rich and well modulated voice. The 
weakness in the performance lay rather in several of the other charac- 
ters, consistently performed, but a little off the right track. I am sure 
that Ibsen meant Tesman to be more likable and not quite so abys- 
mally dry and pedantic as Dallas Anderson interpreted the part. And 
if we are to believe in the tragedy of Eilert Lovborg’s ruin and death, 
we must also believe that he wrote a really remarkable book. Ralph 
Roeder was a little too stiff to convince us on that point. The last 
moments of the play let down very badly indeed. But Hedda is 
always engrossing, and since this performance was quite good enough 
to recreate the play’s singular power, we must be grateful. 

Last month was enlivened by the sixth, or perhaps it is the seventh, 
return of Balieff’s Chauve-Souris company. Nothing they have 
shown us has equalled the impression made by their first appearance. 
The latest program is uneven, containing several dull and tasteless 
numbers, and there were a certain listlessness and lack of freshness 
throughout. 

Minor events of the month include such undistinguished musical 
comedies as Pleasure Bound, Boom Boom, Lady Fingers. Earl Car- 
roll’s latest demonstration, Fioretta, whose sumptuous, lavish, spec- 
tacular, endless and many-yarded costumes, spangles, head-dresses 
were exceedingly ugly, although the audience, dazzled out of their 
slim hold upon good taste, seemed to think the crudely extravagant 
display quite handsome. Fanny Brice’s humorous and strangely at- 
tractive leers and antics helped to redeem the show from utter bore- 
dom . . . Judas (by Basil Rathbone and Walter Ferris) : in which 
Basil Rathbone took the part of Judas, soft and dismal rubbish upon 
a sincerely conceived Biblical footnote. 

It was not a month of particular joy to author, producer, actor or to 
those who record their ventures. 
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SOME VICTORIANS AFIELD 
I. The Essay on Comedy and Its Author 


By HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


HE Seventies saw Tennyson’s first play acted and Swin- 

burne’s Bothwell published, and they heard Meredith lecture 

upon Comedy and the Comic Spirit. Drama is a strong lure 
to creative minds; the theatre—outlandish little world that it must 
seem, perverse, self-conscious !—as often finally repels them, and is, 
for its own part, content with easier company. ‘Throughout the 
nineteenth century such alliance as there was between the English 
theatre and English letters was spasmodic, uneasy, unprofitable. 
Neither, it seemed, had much to bring the other. Keats tried his 
juvenile hand at a play; Shelley completed one, but he could hardly 
have looked for its acting. Byron wrote tremendous dramas, sub- 
limated blood-and-thunder; his name’s magic rather than their own 
gave them a short, galvanic life. 

Macready’s diaries are instructive reading. He was passionate for 
the credit of his calling. Shakespeare was his stand-by, but he 
received new authors gladly and wrestled with them for their salva- 
tion—a painful process for both parties, it would seem to have been. 
Nor did he need a reputation to set him on the track of talent; he 
saluted Browning as a poet of great account upon a first reading of 
Paracelsus. But (his own touchy temper apart) we see his theatre as 
a poor school for a renascent drama, too set in its methods, unin- 
spiring, the actor and his egoisms in firm possession; he himself, poor 
man, plagued on all sides, and self-plagued. The main fault, how- 
ever, may have been in the national disposition of the time towards 
a certain moral contentment, new-found creature comforts and the 
fireside. Great drama, with its emotional stirrings, and the irony of 
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comedy are enemies to content; and it is not the theatre’s business 
to be at odds with its public, as its public will soon make plain. 

Not till Meredith was dead did anyone know—though, knowing 
him, it might have guessed—that the Essay on Comedy was but the 
critical shadow of a creative impulse, not till the fragments of three 
or four plays were found among other work laid aside. He had liked 
in his old age to talk of plays that he might have written, might still 
write (though he was then writing no more), had liked to scheme 
them at length; elaborate fantastic comedies. But he never fetched 
out these fragments. Well, he had done enough not to be troubled 
by the thought of what he might have done. It is for us to sigh over 
them a little,—more than a little. 

Meredith was that thing least regarded in England, a conscious 
literary artist; he was self regardful too, perhaps in excess. He set 
out to please himself by what he wrote; happy enough, no doubt, if 
he pleased other people as well, but incapable of swerving an inch 
from his path to make matters easier for them, apt indeed to lead 
them defiantly a little bit more of a dance. It was not mere wilful- 
ness, rather a sort of religion with him to show the barbarian that 
art, in its making or liking, must be a spiritually athletic thing. 

He was fifty when he wrote the Essay on Comedy. It sums up 
much of his literary faith, and lets us see, incidentally, how far he 
was—and he knew it—from any thing like popularity. 

There are plain reasons (he says) why the Comic poet is not a 
frequent apparition; and why the great Comic poet remains without 
a fellow. A society of cultivated men and women is required, 
wherein ideas are current and the perceptions quick, that he may 
be supplied with matter and an audience. The semi-barbarism of 
merely giddy communities, and feverish emotional periods, repel 
him; and also a state of marked social inequality of the sexes; nor 
can he, whose business is to address the mind, be understood where 
there is not a moderate degree of intellectual activity. 

Moreover, to touch and kindle the mind through laughter de- 
mands more than sprightliness, a most subtle delicacy. That must 
be a natal gift in the Comic poet. . People are ready to sur- 
render themselves to witty thumps on 1 the back, breast and sides; 


all except the head: and it is there that he aims. He must be subtle 
to penetrate. Corresponding acuteness must exist to welcome him. 
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That is not the attitude, those are not the demands of the popular 
writer. He talks ostensibly of the theatre only, of Moliére, Congreve, 
Wycherley, admits that since the time when “our second Charles” 
set up as patron of a Comedy of Manners: 


Our tenacity of national impressions has caused the word thea- 
tre... to prod the Puritan nervous system like a satanic 
instrument. .. . 


and with some cause! He praises Congreve reservedly, Moliére 
without reserve, and puts Le Misanthrope on a pedestal. He goes 
further afield, rounds in Menander, Aristophanes, Goldoni and the 
Spaniards; it is a feast of sound criticism, brilliantly served. And 
the conclusion of the matter is that: 


Our traditions are unfortunate. The public taste is with the 
idle laughers, and still inclines to follow them. .. . 

Our bad traditions of comedy affect us not only on the stage, but 
in our literature, and may be tracked into our social life. They 
are the ground of the heavy moralizings by which we are 
outwearied. ... 


What would such a public make of a Moliére, or of such a play as 
Le Misanthrope? 


The fable is thin. Our pungent contrivers of plots would see no 
indication of life in the outlines. The life of the comedy is in the 
idea. As with the singing of the skylark out of sight, you must 
love the bird to be attentive to the song, so in this highest flight 
of Comic Muse, you must love pure Comedy warmly to understand 
the Misanthrope: you must be receptive of the idea of Comedy. 
And to love Comedy you must know the real world, and know 
men and women well enough not to expect too much of them, 
though you may still hope for good. 


Le Misanthrope, truly, was at first a failure in the theatre, but: 


It is one of the French titles to honour that this quintessential com- 
edy . . . was ultimately understood and applauded. 


For: 


One excellent test of the civilization of a country I take to be the 
flourishing of the Comic idea and Comedy; and the test of true 
Comedy is that it shall awaken thoughtful laughter. . . . 
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A perception of the comic spirit gives high fellowship. You 
become a citizen of the selecter world, the highest we know of 
in connection with our old world, which is not supermundane. Look 
there for your unchallengeable upper class! 


If the essay is a window into Meredith’s mind, it is also something 
of a key to his own artistic development; for this may be held to have 
reached its maturity in The Egoist. Now The Egoist is pure 
Comedy in conception and execution ; moreover, it is even constructed 
as a play should be. Certain superfluities allowed for, it falls per- 
fectly into acts and scenes. It is hard to believe that, at some time 
or other, he did not think of it as a play. And now, or a little later, 
the fragments of The Sentimentalists must have begun to accumulate 
in his desk. Handwriting does something to date them, but the 
kinship of the subject to passages in the essay does more. There they 
are at any rate, his sketches for such a comedy as Moliére might 
have put a hand to. They were found after his death, and (again 
by the evidence of the hand-writing) he had worked over them from 
time to time in his later years. They are parts, evidently, of a full 
length play, they come from the first two acts of it; and the plot of 
the whole can be guessed at—as slight a plot as is Le Misanthrope’s; 
the comedy in the idea. Some scraps are in prose, some in verse, 
sometimes the verse had been re-written into prose. J. M. Barrie took 
them in hand, put them in sequence, taking little away, adding 
nothing of his own but a stage direction here and there, and they 
were staged at the Duke of York’s theatre in 1910. 

“The Sentimentalists, an unfinished play by George Meredith”— 
there was, for the few, a thrill in the very sight of the placard. But 
public taste had not changed greatly in those thirty years; nor has 
another twenty changed it, except, in the theatre, somewhat for the 
worse. It was, and is, still dominated by the “idle laughers”. The 
Sentimentalists, it may be owned, is not a full, or a fully flavoured, 
meal of entertainment; the civil “thank-you” it gained was perhaps 
all that could be expected. And yet, and yet, one asked—and is still 
asking !—is there no interest in the art of the theatre for its own 
sake? Had two movements of a Mozart quartet been snatched from 
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oblivion, how amateurs and critics would have descanted on them, 
studying every page, every bar! Yet here was the one piece of 
dramatic work done by a great man just dead, a master of character 
and wit, of prose, and verse, and it was casually appraised at its 
mere entertainment value. Did Meredith’s ghost sit sardonically 
chuckling in the author’s box, asking what the devil one had taken 
all the trouble for? Not displeased, though, to see these figures of 
his fancy brought to life, and in the glamour of the footlights! But 
he had said his say upon the matter long before (we turn back to 
the essay) : 


In all countries the middle-class presents the public which, fighting 
a world, and with a good footing in the fight, knows the world 
ks. 4 

Of this class in England, a large body, neither Puritan nor Bac- 
chanalian, have a sentimental objection to face the study of the 
actual world. They take up disdain of it, when its truths appear 
humiliating: when the facts are not immediately forced on them, 
they take up the pride of incredulity. ‘They live in a hazy atmos- 
phere that they suppose an ideal one... . Fallesushee and 
Comic poet are of a cousinship in the eye they cast on life; and 
they are equally unpopular with our wilful English of the hazy 
region and the ideal that is not to be disturbed... . 

Thus, for want of instruction in the Comic idea, we lose a large 
audience among our cultivated middle class that we should expect 
to support Comedy; the sentimentalist is as averse as the Puritan 
and as the Bacchanalian. 


There was the very theme of the comedy he began to write, there 
was the reason that he never troubled to finish it; there, in the theatre 
for a few nights, thirty years or so later, sat the cultivated middle 
class—respectfully bored, most of them, doubtless. 

Our traditions are unfortunate indeed if we cannot bring some 
imagination to the making of this morsel of genius (for it is nothing 
less) complete enough for enjoyment. Have we not humour enough 
to see the humour and an ear for the symphonic prose of the chorus 
of Sentimentalists crooning in ecstasy over the eloquence of Professor 
Spiral? Or read the scene between Lyra and Astraea, between the 
wife who, pursued by her husband, was driven to exclaim: 
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May no woman of my acquaintance marry a man of twenty 


years her senior. 


She marries a gigantic limpet. 


At that 


period of his life a man becomes too voraciously constant. 


—and the widow, the “dedicated widow”, pursued by suitor after 
suitor, boldly, timidly, slyly, most slyly of all, we surmise, by the 
great Professor Spiral himself even while he pledges her to 


“sovereign disengagement”. 


This promises to be the play’s plot, 


and he to hold a candle (and a bright one possibly) to Tartufe him- 


self. 


Read the scene, read it aloud. It has one parallel at least in 


English dramatic literature, the counsellings of Rosalind and Celia 
in Arden; and it suffers not at all by the comparison. 


Lyra: Oh! Pluriel, ask me of him! 
I wish I were less sure he would not be 
at the next corner I turn. 


AsTRAEA: You speak of your husband 
strangely, Lyra. 
Lyra: My head is out of a sack. I 


managed my escape from him this morning 
by renouncing bath and breakfast; and 
what a relief, to be in the railway car- 
riage alone!—that is, when the engine 
snorted. And if I set eyes on him within 
a week, he will hear some truths. His 
idea of marriage is, the taking of the 
woman into custody. My hat is on, and 
on goes Pluriel’s. My foot is on the 
stairs; I hear his foot behind me. In my 
boudoir I am alone one minute, and then 
the door opens to the inevitable. I pay 
a visit, he is passing the house as I leave 
it. He will not even affect surprise. I 
belong to him—I am cat’s mouse. And 
he will look doting on me in public. And 
when I speak to anybody, he is that fear- 
ful picture of all smirks. Fling off a kid 
glove after a round of calls; feel your 
hand—there you have me now that I am 
out of him for my half a day, if for as 


long. 

AsTRAEA: This is one of the world’s 
happy marriages! 

Lyra: This is one of the world’s 


choice dishes! and I have it planted under 
my nostrils eternally. 


. . . . And you are the cunningest 
of fencers, tongue or foils. You lead me 
to talk of myself, and I hate the subject. 
By the way, you have practised with Mr. 
Arden. 

AsTRAEA: A tiresome instructor, who 
lets you pass his guard to compliment 
you on a hit. 


Lyra: He rather wins me. 
AsTRAEA: He does at first. 
Lyra: Begins Plurielizing, without 


the law to back him, does he? 


AstrAEA: The fencing lessons are at 
an end. 

Lyra: The duets with Mr. Swithin’s 
violoncello continue ? 

AsTRAEA: He broke through the 
melody. 

Lyra: There were readings in poetry 


with Mr. Osier, I recollect. 


AsTRAEA: His own _ compositions 
became obtrusive. 

Lyra: No fencing, no music, no 
poetry! No West Coast of Africa either, 
I suppose. 

ASTRAEA: Very well! I am on my 
defence. You at last shall not misunder- 


stand me, Lyra. One intense regret I 
have; that I did not live in the time of 
the Amazons. They were free from this 
question of marriage; this babble of love. 
Why am I so persecuted? He will not 
take a refusal. There are sacred rea- 
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sons. I am supported by every woman 
having the sense of her dignity. I am 
perverted, burlesqued by the fury of 
wrath I feel at their incessant pur- 
suit. i 
Laugh at me, half my time I am laugh- 
ing at myself. I should regain my pride 
if I could be resolved on a step. I am 
strong to resist; 1 have not strength to 
move. 

Lyra: I see the sphinx of Egypt! 

AsTRAEA: And all the while I am a 
manufactory of gunpowder in this quiet 
old-world Sabbath circle of dear good 
souls, with their stereotyped interjections 
and orchestra of enthusiasms; their taper- 
ing delicacies; the rejoicing they have in 
their common agreement on all created 
things. To them it is restful. It spurs 
me to fly from rooms and chairs and 
beds and houses. I sleep hardly a couple 
of hours. Then into the early morning 
air, out with the birds; I know no other 


pleasure. int 
Lyra: What does the Dame say? 
AsTRAEA: Sighs over me! Just a 


little maddening to hear. 

Lyra: When we feel we have the 
strength of giants, and are bidden to sit 
and smile! You should rap out some of 
our old sweet-innocent garden oaths with 
her. “Carnation! Dame!” ‘That used 
to make her dance on her seat. “But, 
dearest Dame, it is as natural an impulse 
for women to have that relief as for 
men; and natural will out, begonia! it 
will!” We ran through the book of 
botany for devilish objurgations. I do 
believe our misconduct caused us to be 
handed to the good man at the altar, as 
the right corrective. And you were the 
worst offender. 

AstraEA: Was I? I could be now, 
though I am so changed a creature. 


Lyra: You enjoy the studies with 
your Spiral, come! 

AsTRAEA: Professor Spiral is the one 
honest gentleman here. He does homage 
to my principles. I have never been trou- 
bled by him; no silly hints or side-looks 
—you know, the dog at the forbidden 
bone. 

Lyra: A grand orator. 

AstRAEA: He is. You fix on the 
smallest of his gifts. He is intellectually 
and morally superior. 

Lyra: Praise of that kind makes me 
rather incline to prefer his inferiors. He 
fed gobble-gobble on your puffs of 
incense. I coughed and scraped the 
gravel; quite in vain; he tapped for more 
and more. 


AsTRAEA: Professor Spiral is a 
thinker; he is a sage. He gives women 
their due. 

Lyra: And he is a bachelor too—or 
consequently. 

AsTRAEA: If you like you may be as 


playful with me as the Lyra of our 
maiden days used to be. My dear, my 
dear, how glad I am to have you here! 
You remind me that I once had a heart. 
It will beat again with you beside me, 
and I shall look to you for protection. 
A novel request from me. From annoy- 
ance, I mean. It has entirely altered my 
character. Sometimes I am afraid to 
think of what I was, lest I should sud- 
denly romp, and perform pirouettes and 
cry “Carnation!” There is the bell. We 
must not be late when the professor con- 
descends to sit for meals. 


Lyra: That rings healthily in the 
professor. 

AsTRAEA: Arm in arm, my Lyra. 

Lyra: No Pluriel yet! 


(They enter the house.) 


This is about a third of it; and, for all its discursive air, it is, as 
dramatic dialogue should be, so closely knit as to make extract diff- 


cult. 


It is “artificial” comedy, of course. 


Not that the epithet 1s 
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more than the label of a method as little artificial and as much as 
any good writing meant to make a particular effect must be. So is 
Mozart’s music artificial. Whatever its method, this is true dramatic 
dialogue, lucid, dynamic, and as full of melody as Mozart is. 

What Meredith lost in losing this medium of the Theatre is very 
obvious. He speaks of Moliére writing: 


Purely, in the simplest language, the simplest of French verse. 


Of his wit as: 


like a running brook, with innumerable fresh lights on it at every 
turn of the wood, through which its business is to find a way. It 
does not run in search of obstructions, to be noisy over them: but 
where dead leaves and viler substances are heaped along the 
course, its natural song is heightened. Without effort, and with no 
dazzling flashes of achievement, it is full of healing, the wit of 
good breeding, the wit of wisdom. 
Strange qualities are they, for the author of One of our Conquerors 
and Lord Ormont and his Aminta to admire? There is the point: 
he did admire them (who does not?) and strove after them (again, 
who does not?) as best he could. The notion that such men as 
Meredith are wilfully, mischievously obscure is an impertinence. 
They have much to express and, with only themselves for an audi- 
ence, the plain thing seems hardly worth saying, for it is known 
already.. But if Meredith the talker starts a bright idea, Meredith 
the listener will set him refining it, and refining again, twisting it 
this way and that till it is running exhausted in a circle—a vicious 
circle—and, expressed at last, may drop dead. This is the danger 
run by all men of teeming minds, driven in on themselves by neglect. 
The easy popularity of the theatre brings worse dangers, heaven 
knows! He was little likely to have been caught in these. See how 
he works and works for his private satisfaction on this fragment that 
was never to see the light. But the theatre compels a man at least 
to the virtues of lucidity, of simplicity, of economy. There is the 
audience of average men and women, and you must make you. 
meaning clear as you go along if you would have them follow. 
And in losing Meredith, what did the theatre lose? No great 
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influence upon its course, perhaps. By the seventies the play of 
artifice had had its day; the ground was fallow and ready for Ibsen 
and the “naturalists” when they came. He would have stood in 
drama as in fiction, brilliantly alone! Very much, probably, as in 
French drama Rostand stands today. He would have owned, per- 
haps, to kinship with Congreve; but not cordially. He allows 
Sheridan one slighting sentence in the essay, will have none of 
Wycherley, labels Goldsmith (justly) as farce-writer and mentions 
practically no other English dramatist at all. He turns, as to the 
sun, to Moliére; and here is a certain weakness in his position which 
might have been reflected in his work. Drama is, inevitably, the 
most national of the arts; for, its writing apart, it must command 
native interpretation. And if, as Meredith complains, the English 
have not risen to appreciation of the Comedy of Idea, it may be 
because ideas as such do not much interest them. A reproach to 
them, doubtless; but a vain reproach for the would-be dramatist 
to make, who must not only write for them, but enshrine them 
as they are in his writing. To poetry and humour, the English 
will respond: ideas they find inhuman. But the creator ousts 
the critic, and, as this one fragment of a play shows, Meredith 
would have found his feet in the theatre, could have made a place 
of his own there and given us in drama as in fiction a few splendidly 
refracted pictures of his time. And we might have had today half 
a dozen of his plays, the product of his maturity, of that humorous 
sane mind, as abiding refreshment to our own. ‘Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, Meredith, would-be dramatists; and a theatre that could not 
profit them, nor profit by them. Something was very wrong, surely; 
and perhaps, for that matter, still is. 





(A second article by Mr. Granville-Barker, on Tennyson and Swinburne, will appear in 
the May issue of THEATRE ArRTs—Editor’s note). 
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Street dance in a Mexican border village, 
from a water color by Jean Charlot. 
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Folk festival in a southwest town, from a 
water color by Jean Charlot. 























SEKALA KA’AJMA 


An Interpretive Dance-Drama of the Southwest 


By MARY AUSTIN 


HE myth of Sekala Ka’ajma, given 
| here in the version collected by 
Natalie Curtis, is one of those na- 
ture interpretations which occur plenti- 
fully among all Amerind tribes, illustrat- 
ing the power of Deathless Life over the 
transitory phases of life manifestation. 
The story is found in various forms 
among the tribes fringing the more ad- 
vanced cultures of the southwest, and is 
somewhat colored by them. At the same 
time it includes elements which are archaic 
and unrelated to advanced mythology. 
The story of the Flood, the survival of 
the primitive ark on the Flood-Surpassing 
Mountain and the birth of the Deathless 
One (identified with the rebirth of vege- 
tation from the sun and the moisture of 
the receding flood), are found complete 
among the Pimas and Papagoes of today. 
The story of the Deathless One and the 
Hot-Wind is found among the Mescalero 
and other southern groups of Apaches. It 
is easy to see how the idea of the raping 
of the flowers by the hot wind could have 
arisen in that country, as well as how the 
Hot-Wind could be thought of as an 
enemy of the tribes and destroyer of hu- 
man life. The element of trial by the 
ring game is common to the whole south- 
west, but the idea of the ring as a snake 
holding its tail in its mouth is evidently 
much older than any other snake myth in 
that region, since the snake is almost uni- 
versally found there as a beneficent sym- 
bol, associated with fertility. 


In attempting to render the story of 
Sekala Ka’ajma in a form which, without 
departing too far from the Indian method, 
shall nevertheless be intelligible to a culti- 
vated audience, it is important to remem- 
ber that in all primitive drama, dancing 
and singing are objective symbols of in- 
terior activity, which is magical in its 
effect. In the form of primitive drama 
which is here followed, dialogue has as 
yet very little place; the narrative being 
carried in the minds of the audience. As 
all primitive drama is an attempt to affect 
the invisible forces by which man is en- 
vironed, only the affective portions of the 
story are rendered. For under primitive 
conditions such a dance drama would sel- 
dom be performed all in one place and at 
one time. The story would probably be 
familiar to the tribe from childhood. The 
esoteric incidents might be recapitulated 
in advance in the sacred enclosure, kiva or 
medicine lodge, along with various rites 
of purification and precautionary measures 
against ritual misadventure. In most 
cases the clash between Hot-Wind and 
the Deathless One would be purely sym- 
bolic, without impersonation, and only the 
song and dance sequence be presented in 
public. 

This was formerly the procedure in 
Greek drama, and the introduction of dia- 
logue, attributed to Thespis, was simul- 
taneous with the introduction of the im- 
personation of the main actors of the play. 
I have, therefore, accepted the Thespian 
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hint, and added the two half-god char- 
acters, Hot-Wind and Sekala Ka’ajma 
with appropriate speeches which would 
otherwise be related by the priest. I have 
also objectified the crisis by the use of 
actual wind and light and dust. It must 
be remembered that these dramas of na- 
ture are always performed in the presence 
of the objects they typify, and it is no 
uncommon sight today to see the Rain 
Dances of the Rio Grande Pueblos done 
in the midst of dust and cloud storms 
with natural accompaniment of thunder 
and lightning and finally torrents of rain. 
The use of the trick snake-ring is entirely 
in keeping with primitive drama. Our 
southwestern Indians, in particular, are 
extremely clever in the legerdemain of 
dramatic magic. 

Otherwise the drama follows the nor- 
mal sequence of allusive song and dance, 
except that sometimes in reality the songs 
have no words—as in the Wind’s hum- 
ming song—or have archaic words which 
have no meaning for the audience. In this 
case it has been thought advisable to have 
words for all the songs, in order that the 
story may be completely intelligible. 


Characters 


THE TRIBE 

THe Cuorus of elder men and women. 

THE DANCERS, younger men and women. 

THE FiLtower MaAIpENs, wives and 
sweethearts of the above. 

KEEPER OF THE Smoke, officiating priest. 

SEKALA Ka’aJMA, the Deathless One. 

Hor WIND, the desert wind. 


Time: The Pre-Columbian past. 

Place: The desert south of the Gila 
River with faint shapes of mountains ris- 
ing in the distance. 


ScENE: Rounded, peachstone colored 
rocks thrust up in the foreground, and 
among them three palo verde trees like 
great traps made of stiff green wires in 
which myriads of small yellow butterflies 
are entangled. Under these sit the elders 


of the tribe with their wives and sons. 
No maidens are among them. The men, 
tall and very dark of skin, are naked ex- 
cept for moccasins and long breechcloths. 
Here and there among the old men is 
a belted shirt. All wear necklaces of 
stone beads, shell or turquoise, inter- 
spersed with coral and bits of virgin cop- 
per and silver. The hair of the men is 
squared at the brows; the young men’s 
is left flowing behind, but the older men 
wear theirs in two tails tied with beaver 
skin. Most of the men wear earrings 
of turquoise or silver or shell, and 
many have bright feathers in their 
hair, hanging down. Rattles of deer’s 
hooves and turquoise shell are tied 
below the knees of the dancers and on 
their arms. They carry gourd rattles in 
their hands and around the torso wear 
strings of moths’ cocoons which rustle like 
the sound of a rattlesnake, alternating 
with little bells of copper. A large drum 
painted blue and black lies beside one of 
the old men, and a smaller drum is at 
hand. The older women wear kilts of 
cedar bark and their legs are wrapped 
with strips of skin; over their shoulders 
are robes of rabbits’ fur. The women 
dancers are barefoot, they wear tunics of 
buckskin belted close, passing over the 
right shoulder and under the left arm. 
They also wear armlets and necklaces, 
and have small bright feathers tied in 
their long hair. In each hand they carry 
two eagle plumes in a cleft stick. Among 
all these the Keeper of the Smoke is dis- 
tinguished by two tufts of parrot feathers, 
one on each side of his head, and by a 
band of conus shells and a larger hand- 
rattle of tortoise shell. 

On a flat rock a little apart, decorated 
with flowers, is the sacred smoke in a 
crude pottery dish, together with rolls of 
cedar bark for carrying fire, and tobacco 
with a dish of cornhusks for making ciga- 
rettes. Beside the older women are the 
basket drums and notched sticks for play- 
ing them. In the lower boughs of the 
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palo verde hang wicker water bottles. 

As the people sit or squat in the 
shade, or lean against the rocks and trees, 
the men smoke, and several of the older 
ones shake their rattles softly, breaking 
into low crooning in which the others 
join from time to time, so that the word- 
less melody swells and dies away and 
begins again. Around them stretches the 
mid-morning glare of the desert, behind 
them afar, tall wands of ocotillo tipped 
with scarlet blossoms, and great cande- 
labra shaped sahuaras stand up. As they 
sit thus, they hear in the distance Sekala 
Ka’ajma, the Deathless One. 

SEKALA 

People, O People! 

(The people stop crooning to listen.) 

People, O People 

Where art thou abiding? 

‘TRIBESMEN 

Ah-ah-ah aou—ha! 

(The young men vary the sound by 
clapping their hands on their mouths.) 
KEEPER OF THE SMOKE 

Who calls? 
SEKALA 
Sekala Ka’ajma. 
TRIBESMEN (startled) 
Sekala Ka’ajma! 
SEKALA 
(enters, tall and handsome, wearing 
the breechcloth, a puma skin hanging 
from his girdle, a head dress of bright 
parrot feathers, and carrying a ceremonial 
staff tied with eagle feathers. On his 
shoulder is strung a shield in a buckskin 
cover, painted with the sun sign.) 
People, O People, 
Wind’s trail I am seeking; 
Know you the way he went? 
THE ELDERS 
Hot in the dawning 
Wind’s trail went by us. 
KEEPER OF THE SMOKE 
What of thy seeking? 
SEKALA 
Flower of Maguey, 
Of my hearth the keeper, 


Forth from my hogan 
Hot Wind has ravished her! 
(The people utter soft exclamations of 
commiseration and understanding.) 
People, O people. 
What sign of his passing? 
THe Younc MEN 
Blue on the mesa the smoke of his 
sandals. 
KEEPER OF THE SMOKE 
Art thou indeed Sekala Ka’ajma? 
SEKALA 
I am the Deathless One, 
Child of the Sun, my mother a maiden. 
Old is the telling. 
THE PEOPLE 
Powerful the telling! 
KEEPER OF THE SMOKE 
So from our fathers, as they from their 
fathers, 
Heard we that Telling. 
Strength of the spirit and wisdom of 
heart 
To the tribesmen that hear it. 
THE PEOPLE 
Sekala Ka’ajma, wisdom bestowing 
Strengthen our hearts 
With the tale of thy borning. 
SEKALA 
People, O people 
Keen is my seeking! 
THE PEOPLE 
Strength for that seeking will come 
of the Telling. 
KEEPER OF THE SMOKE 
(lifting the smoke dish and turning it 
in all six directions): 
Now by the sacred smoke, six ways 
ascending, 
Sekala Ka’ajma, 
Let us abide for a space with Our 
Ancients. 
SEKALA 
(accepting cigarette from young men, 
and lighting it from one of the cedar 
rolls) : 
Peace between us, and the six quarters. 
(He blows smoke ceremonially) 
Thus to your asking. (Saluting with 
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smoke, to which they answer, he seats 
himself on a rock.) 


Hear now the Telling. 


In the days of the New, in the time of 
the Unforgotten, 
When the people sat under the vine by 
whose root they had climbed 
From the place of the Mist Encom- 
passed, 
Curious noises they heard, 
The bubble of waters affrighted, 
The song of the Frog-Folk’s envy; 
Folk they had left behind 
When Our Ancients climbed by the 
vine 
To the Sun and the Pine and Maguey. 
THE ELDERS 
Thus it is said. In this place, 
Thus we have heard it. 
SEKALA 
Up from the Underworld, from the 
folk that were left behind 
Came the flood of the Frog-Folk’s envy ; 
And the people fled affrighted 
From the song of destroying waters. 
THe DANCERS 
(who, in the interest of hearing, have 
gradually gathered into position) 
Long have we known that song 
And the dance of destroying waters. 
(Singing and dancing.) 
Ha-ya, ha-ya, na-he-yo, 
Haz-ya, ha-ya. 
Flood, flood arising, 
Over the doomed land, 
Flood arising. 


Ya-ha, ha-i-mo, flood arising, 
The flood is rising over the land, 
Over the doomed land, destroying 
waters 
Sweeping over the land. 
Rise, flood, rise, 
Over the doomed land! 
Ya-ha, ha-i-mo, ya-i ho. 
SEKALA 
Thus to your dancing. (Saluting with 
smoke.) 


THE PEop.e (saluting) 
Thus to your telling. 
SEKALA 
Hasted the people then from the world 
destroying waters, 
Took council, and chose of their women 
the fairest, 
One with the seed of life unborn in 
her body, 
Hollowed and fitted a tree, wherein 
they laid her; 
Wrapped in a patterned robe 
And light-making down of eagles. 
Seed of the six colored corn in her hand, 
And beside her, fruit of all things 
growing. 
Thus in the trunk of the pine wrapped 
and enclosed her. 
“When you hear the waters subside, 
come forth,” 
Said Our Ancients. And around them 
Their breath was as froth on the world 
encompassing water. 
THE ELpERS 
Thus we have heard it! 
Over the doomed land 
Came the flood of the Frog-Folk’s envy, 
Devouring waters. 
THE DANCERS 
(swaying and singing) 
My boat is rocking, 
In the south against the sky 
The floods resounding, 
In the east, against the sky 
My boat is rocking, 
Around the sky 
The floods resounding, 
My boat is rocking. (They dance.) 
T 0-ka-a-an, to-ko, ah-hi-ma, ah 
T 0-ko-ah-hi-ah-ma, 
My refuge, where art thou! 
SEKALA 
On the hill of the Flood-Surpassing, 
The fairest of women 
Heard from the tree where she lay, 
The cluck of receding waters, 
As of the quail that go down in droves 
To drink in the dawning, 
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Heard from the trunk of the pine 
Wherein Our Ancients had sealed her, 
The drip of the flood gone by 
From the Flood-Surpassing Mountain. 
THe ELpERs 

Thus have we heard it. 

SEKALA 
Forth then she came, as Our Ancients 

bade her, 

Forth to a world dispeopled ; 
And the sun and the dripping waters 
Quickened the seed in her bosom. 


So was my mother born on the Flood- 
Surpassing Mountain, 
She, by whom Life was made man, 
Pok6éna-kiawa. 
THE ELDERS 
Wondrous the birth of the Maiden. 
SEKALA 
Wondrous her love for the Sun. 


There on the hill of the Flood-Surpass- 


ing 
Light-of-the-Morning found her. 
Of their love I came into being, 
Deathless because of my father the Sun, 
Bound unto men by the cord of my 
mother’s bosom. 
THE PEOPLE 
Good is the telling. 
Strength to thee, Deathless One! 
Seed of the Sun and the Maiden. 
SEKALA 
Oh, men, my brothers, haste you my 
seeking! 
KEEPER OF THE SMOKE 
Thus it was told us. Thus at its season 
Earth is remade for man 
Made by the warmth of the Sun and 
the sun engendered moisture. 


Sekala Ka’ajma, 
Of thy need, what is left to thee? 
SEKALA 
Trail of the wind and my wife 
Whom he stole as she danced by my 
hogan. 


THE PEOPLE 
Not alone is thy grieving, Sekala 
Ka’ajma. 
A TRIBESMAN 
Red Flower of Nopal— 
ANOTHER 
White Bells of Amole— 
OTHERS 
Virgin Blossoming Corn— 


Blue Butterfly Maidens— 


All these he has ravished! 
SEKALA 
Where has he hid them? 
Younc MEN 
In the blue of the South 
Where the Wind sits humming 
Under the willows, 
Playing the ring game 
In his hogan under the willows! 
SEKALA (rising) 
Are ye eaters of fish then, 
All ye young men 
That ye play no more at the ring game! 
YounGc MEN (angrily) 
No, no. Not so, not so! 
SEKALA 
By my father, the Sun, but it seems so, 
If ye will not venture a throw for your 
maidens. 
A Younc Man 
By the delight of death, which you 
know not, 
Sekala Ka’ajma, 
It is neither strength nor skill that wins 
In the game with the wind, 
But magic. 
SEKALA 
Magic is out of the heart 
And the strength of purpose. 
Show me this thrower of rings, 
This stealer of women. 
KEEPER (warningly) 
Sekala Ka’ajma, 
Play not with the ring of the wind. 
The ring is a serpent, holding its tail 
in its mouth, 
Evil begetting. 
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Take not the pole of the Wind in your 
hand, 
Bone of the dead accursed, 
For the wind’s playing. 
Tue Younc MAn 
Dear to our hearts are our wives and 
our maidens, 
Cold are our hearts, empty our hogans, 
But vain is our strength, and our skill 
is but idle. 
Greater than ours is the Hot Wind’s 
magic 
And all we are not deathless, 
Sekala Ka’ajma! 
SEKALA 
O men, my brothers, 
Long ago, 
When I came to the brow of the hill of 
youth 
And saw manhood, another hill to be 
climbed 
Stretching before me, my mother, 
After the use of her ancients, 
Sent me to watch and to fast 
On the Flood Encompassing Mountain, 
Four days I ate not, 
Four days I thirsted, 
Four days I prayed 
Till like a wheel of fire 
The Sun went round me. 
Then in my hunger swoon, a voice, 
The voice of the Sun, my father, 
Declaring untellable things. 
Round me the fire flames danced, 
The dance of the Earth Magician, 
Here, said my father’s voice, 
Is the dance’ of thy magic. 


Then sang the flames of the Sun 

And to their singing 

Round me the earth was firmed 

And the whirling sun was stilled, 
And the strength of my body returned 
And my power came upon me. 

Who can withstand the power 

Of the Sun and the Earth Magician? 
Would you, O men, my brothers, 
That I teach you the song and the dance 
Of the power of the Deathless One, 
Of the Power of Sekala Ka’ajma? 


THE TRIBESMEN (reverently) 
Teach us that Deathless dance 
Of the magic of Earth and Sun, 
Sekala Ka’ajma. 

KEEPER OF THE SMOKE 
Who can withstand that Power 
Of the Sun and the Earth Magician? 
Let all things be ordered and fit 
For the dance of Sekala Ka’ajma. 

THE ELpErs 
So be it. So let it be! 


(Immediately there is eager stir; the 
men dancers go out; the women dancers 
withdraw behind the palo verdes, where 
the older women shake out their long 
tresses, and bring wild flowers, sprays of 
which are carried in each hand with the 
eagle plumes, and thrust under the arm 
bands. Their cheeks are reddened. 

Meanwhile the old men roll away the 
rocks and set up two green branches at 
each end of the dancing place. The drums 
are ranged at one side. The Keeper of 
the Smoke purifies Sekala Ka’ajma and sa- 
lutes in six directions before carrying away 
the smoke dish.) 


SEKALA 
(facing the Sun with arms upraised, 
palms outward, singing) 
Father of Life unending, 
Hear thou my cry. 


If it be so, my father, 

That the voice of thy children reach 
thee, 

If it be so, 


Hear thou our prayer. 


Oh, come to me my Power, 
The power of life unending! 


(The great drum begins to sound. The 
dancers come forward in two lines. The 
men have painted themselves red and yel- 
low for the sun, and tied to their hair 
eagle feathers to represent rays of the sun. 
They carry with their rattles, sprays of 
green leaves, and have thrust leaves un- 
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der their arm bands. Sekala Ka’ajma leads 
them dancing, as they sing all together.) 

Haya yakahai-yahi-no 

Haya yakahai yahi no, 

Our power comes rising 

By the path of hidden waters. 

Haya yakahia hahi no, 

Haya, hakai no. 


As we dance, our power comes rising, 
On the Flood-Surpassing Mountain, 
Our power comes rising, 

Magic power comes rising 

Haya hakahai 

Hayo no. 


Earth power comes rising, 

Sun power comes rising, 

Thus shall we prevail, 

Thus shall we prevail against the foe. 


(As they dance, the figures change, al- 
lowing Sekala to move in and out repre- 
senting the play of deathless life and the 
constant reforming of life in the funda- 
mental life forms; the dance of substance 
at the will of spirit. Slowly the whole 
group moves off toward the South, fol- 
lowed by the chorus of the older men 
and the women with the tombes and the 
basket drums. 

As they leave the stage, the song grows 
fainter, receding into the distance, the 
stage is darkened; the song is never quite 
discontinued, but presently begins to 
change and swell again. The light in- 
creases and shows another phase of the 
desert scene with the blue of the South 
deepening ahead.) 


THE PEOPLE (singing and dancing) 
Lifting up our thoughts 

Father of life unending, 

Lifting up our hearts, 

Lo, our power comes flooding! 

O our father, 

Swiftly now we come, 

We come entreating, 

Father of life unending! 


Lo now we come, 

Supplicating to our father, 

With our drums we come, 

With our pebbled gourds, 

With our deer’s hooves rattles. 

We entreat thee with our singing, 

With our eagle plumes entreat thee, 

Father of Life Unending. 

(Again the dancers move across the 
scene, passing toward the South, and 
again the scene changes as before and the 
dancers appear from the North and dance 
again, singing) 

Yonder, afar, the Wind’s dwelling, 

Yonder, afar, under the willows, 

Yonder, afar, the ravished maidens, 

Yonder we go. 


We are going with our Sun Power, 

With the magic of our dancing, 

We are going with our Earth Power, 

With our sacred eagle feathers we shall 
prevail against the foe. 


In the blue of the South where the hot 
wind makes his dwelling, 

In the blue of the South where he 
makes evil magic, 

In the blue of the South, we shall pre- 
vail against the foe. 


(They pass southward, dancing. Inter- 
val of darkness; the song dies out, the 
darkness clears to the blue of the South. 
To one side is the overhanging cave of 
the Hot Wind, filled with shadow. In 
front of it are desert willows, their long 
sprays of narrow leaves and lavender 
flowers shaken furiously in the wind. 
From the tree hangs a shield with the 
wind sign on its cover and beside it a blue 
and yellow painted gourd. At one side 
is a heap of human bones. 

There is a high, cruel sound of the 
wind blowing and a cloud of fine dust 
through which the ravished maidens ap- 
pear, wind driven. They gasp and strug- 
gle, covering their faces against the wind, 
they hang back and are driven relentlessly 
forward toward the cave. 
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They wear dark tunics of skin with 
many ornaments and head dresses indicat- 
ing their names—flower of nopal, amole, 
butterfly maidens, etc., etc. Conspicuous 
among them is the wife of Sekala Ka’ajma, 
Flower of Maguey, whose tunic is white 
and the headdress over her long flowing 
hair very tall. 

As the women are driven toward the 
cave, Flower of Maguey hears faintly the 
song of her husband’s dancing and checks 
the others to hear it, but they are driven 
on by the redoubled fury of the wind. 
They crowd into the cave and disappear. 

With a last fierce bluster the wind dies 
suddenly and the form of Hot Wind ap- 
pears as a young man under the willows. 
Like Sekala Ka’ajma, he is tall and hand- 
some, wearing the skin of an ocelot from 
his shoulders and a headdress of blue par- 
rot plumes. 

He listens a moment scornfully to the 
faint sound of the approaching dancers, 
then whistles sharply toward the cave, 
from which three long black snakes wrig- 
gle forth and in response to a wave of 
his hand pass into the pile of human 
bones, which the Hot Wind looks over, 
stirs lightly with his foot, and then tak- 
ing his gourd rattle from the tree begins 
to shake it softly, leaning against the tree 
and crooning to himself. 

The song of the dancers grows louder. 
They enter, still singing and dancing.) 


Lo now, the wind is trembling, 
Lo now, the wind is dying, 
Lo now, from our sacred power 
The wind is fleeing, 
In our power we go rejoicing. 
Hor WIND 
(bracing himself against the song, and 
beginning a counter magic) : 

Hm-hm-ma, hm-m-ma 

Hi-mo vali, himo-ya. 
No-ke-vali noko, ya. 
Hm-ma-hm-a 
Hm-ma-mo vali 

Hm-mo-ya. 


THE DANCERS 

Lo now, our sacred power, 

Our power is rising, 

Lo, the power of Life Unending. 

In our power we go rejoicing 

Against the foe. 

(Sekala dances forth from the others 
toward the cave of the Wind, describing 
magic gestures.) 

Hot WINpD 

(also dancing forward and describing a 
line between himself and the others from 
which arises a quick puff of dust, checking 
Sekala.) 

That to your dancing! 

(Saluting ironically.) 

People, O People, 

What seek ye so far 

In the blue of the South, 

And who is this Dancer 

Who threatens the cave of the Wind 

with his magic? 

Behold how I tremble. 

(He dances pretending fear but raising 
dust around him; the people murmur.) 

SEKALA 

Who I am you shall learn by the power 

of my magic, 

Unless you restore what you took from 

this people, 

Unless from your keeping our wives 

and our maidens 

Return to us scatheless. 

Where have you hid them? 

Hot WIND 

Why should I hide 

What comes unpersuaded ? 

And how should I know your maidens 

from others 

That follow the wind’s trail 

So idly roving? 

SEKALA 

Flower of Maguey 

White with the morning 

She danced by my hogan— 

TRIBESMEN 

Red flower of nopal— 


Blue butterfly maiden— 
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Blossoming corn— 
Hor WINpD 
Now I recall. 


When I came from the place of my 
rising, 

From the dancing place of the Sun 

Between the two wind rivers 

There were women following after 

Such as you name. 


Thus in the Spring it happens 
When I make my morning running. 
Blame not me, but the gods 

Who made me attractive to women. 
(The tribesmen murmur angrily.) 
Could it be these you are seeking? 


(The blackness of the cave changes to 
the deep blue of desert morning, and pales 
to whiteness in the midst of which the 
women are seen huddled in the depth of 
the cave. They hold out their arms with 
cries of pleading. The tribesmen press 
forward threateningly.) 


SEKALA (holding them back) 
Evil and braggart heart, 
Well do you know whom you hold 
And by what wiles they were ravished 
Forth from their hearths and their 
hogans. 


Women, O women! 
Say by what spells you were drawn 
And what magic holds you! 
THE WoMEN 
(struggling against an invisible bar- 
rier ) 
Never, O never, 
Came we from home by our wills, 
But by evil of magic singing. 
FLOWER OF MAGUEY 
Lo, as we danced together, 
For the joy of the morning and the sun 
returning, 
Came, in the midst of our dancing, 
Sweet sounds of singing, 
Songs of a lovelier land, of suns un- 
ending, 
Sound of the myriad footed, 


Silver moccasined rain; 
Sound of the bluebird calling the world 
awake, 
And the welcoming drip of waters. 
So we were moved in our hearts to fol- 
low after the waters 
In the warm encompassing wind 
That led away from our hogans. 
Evil, evil the sound, and false the sound 
of the water. 
SEKALA 
Breath of my heart, remember, 
Remember the hogan we built under 
the palo verde, 
Remember the love we have, 
And the magic of remembrance 
Shall bring us again to our home, 
Past all evil contriving. 
THE WoMEN 
Our home, over there now we remem- 
ber it, 
Our home over there, 
With weeping we remember. 
(Singing) 
Our home over there, 
Now we remember, 
With weeping we remember, 
Our hearts remember. 
THe MEN 
(singing in counter rhythm) 
W hen we think of our beloved, 
When our hearts are thinking of them, 
Grows the magic of our longing, 
Grows the power of love and longing 
When we think of our beloved. 
THE WoMEN 
When with weeping we remember, 
Grows the power of love and longing 
When with longing we remember 
Grows our magic power. 


(As the men sing, they press forward, 
shuffling into the dance. The women seem 
to make headway against the spell that 
holds them. Hot Wind, observing this, 
suddenly whirls about and with a gesture 
envelops the women in complete dark- 
ness. Whirling again he calls up a puff of 
dust which drives back the tribesmen.) 
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Hot WIND 
By the delight of death! Sekala 
Ka’ajma, 
Do you hope with your trumpery magic 
to cheat me? 


If the quail come to my snare 
Shall I let them go for a song? 


These are the stakes that I gather 

To play at the ring game. 

How else shall I find opposers 

Whose skill is surpassing ? 

SEKALA 

And whose stakes are death for the 
loser. 

(Indicating the pile of bones.) 

Are not all these the players 

Who proved their skill against yours 
unknowing ? 


Hot WIND 
On a wager you need not fear, 
Since on your shield’s own showing 
You are that Deathless One 
At whom the tribes wonder. 


SEKALA 
Yes, deathless, and fearing no trick 
Through the power of life unending. 
O hot and evil heart, 
I will chance my skill against yours 
For mine and all our women. 
And this be the ban if you lose, 
Liar and braggart, 
That you keep forever after 
To the desolate desert places 
And run no more in the flowery lands 
Where our hogans stand and our 

maidens 
Blossom beside them. 
Hor WInp (boastingly) 
If I lose, Sekala Ka’ajma. 
Otherwise the maidens remain; 
Perhaps their beauty will tempt a more 
skillful player. 

(The people murmur.) 
And each man plays 
With his own ring and sticks. 
Are you content, Sekala? 


SEKALA 
Content. 
(He turns to rid himself of his shield.) 
KEEPER OF THE SMOKE 
O Deathless One, beware; 
His sticks are accursed 
And his ring is a serpent 
Holding its tail in its mouth, 
Waking again when the player would 
spear it. 
SEKALA 
(giving up his shield and taking the 


rings of braided withes from the Keeper.) 


Mighty the magic of life unending! 

Is your medicine strong, my friends? 
TRIBESMEN 

Strong in the power of life unending! 


Strong in the thoughts we have of our 
beloved. 


SEKALA 
Then to the game, nothing fearing. 


(The men hesitate, reluctant, and sign 


to the Keeper to speak for them.) 


KEEPER 
O Sekala, this is a trickster wind 
Whose word we accept not. 
How shall we be sure that no spell 
Works in the dark on our women, 
So that they come to us scatheless? 
Let them be seen while the game is 
playing 
So that our thoughts are disturbed not 
by fear 
Nor the hand of the player shaken. 
TRIBESMEN 
Wise words, Sekala. 


Let them be seen! 
Let us see them! 


Show us our women! 
SEKALA 
Wise is the word you have spoken. 


O Wind of the desolate places, 
If you play with an honest mind, 
Show us our women. 
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Hot WIND (tauntingly) 
Is your magic so weak, Sekala Ka’ajma, 
That you lean on the prayers of your 
women? 
SEKALA 

Good is the magic of women 

When they follow in thought their men 

In the ring game or battle, 

But for men who struggle together 

Best of all medicine is trust in the faith 

of their foemen. 
Hor WIND 

(hesitating and finally consenting) 

So be it. 

(The women are seen in the cave.) 

To the game then. 

(Sekala and the Hot Wind confront 
each other. Sekala throws his medicine 
stick which the Wind catches, throws it 
back to be caught by Sekala, who, in turn, 
throws it again. This time it is missed 
by the Wind, whereat the tribesmen mur- 
mur with pride.) 

Hot WIND 

Your throw. 

(He picks up a thigh bone from the 
heap. Sekala trundles three rings, one 
after another, which the Wind catches on 
the thigh bone, humming snatches of his 
own song, the tribesmen keeping anxious 
silence.) 

Hot WIND 

What to me, that to you also! 

(He whistles, and from behind the heap 
of bones rolls toward him a ring in the 
form of a snake with its tail in its mouth. 
Sekala thrusts his medicine stick into the 
snake ring, which breaks and flattens in- 
stead of remaining on the stick.) 

TRIBESMEN 
Foul, a foul! Play no more with the 
trickster ! 
SEKALA (to them) 

Let be, let be! Each to his own medi- 

cine. (To the Wind) 

Trick for trick. Roll your rings! 


(The tribesmen begin the murmur and 
shuffle of their song of sacred power while 


the Wind whistles up in rapid succession 
two other snake rings, the first of which 
Sekala catches with his foot and tramples 
upon, and the second with his hand, snap- 
ping it like a whip and breaking the 
snake’s back, shouting) 
Bone for bone, Spel! Maker! 
Live bone against dead one. 
TRIBESMEN 
He has it, he has it! 
Live bone for dead one. 
SEKALA 
Although I am deathless, 
It has not been said I am not a death 
dealer! 
Will you roll me again, Trickster? 
Hor WIND 
Ay, here, with a ring of power, 
With the ring of the Earth’s horizon. 
(Throwing away his thigh bone, he 
snatches his shield from the tree, tearing 
off the cover, discovering a blue gleaming 
surface, with the wind sign in yellow. 
Sekala removes the cover from his own 
shield, which is bright like the sun, and 
confronts him.) 
SEKALA 
With the ring of the Sun 
And the power of life unending. 
(The tribesmen shout their approval.) 


(In the contest of magic power which 
follows, Sekala and the Hot Wind en- 
deavor to keep their shields constantly op- 
posing, representing the struggle of the 
powers of Earth and Air with the powers 
of Life and the Sun. As the two princi- 
pals dance against each other, the tribes- 
men also dance, weaving magic figures 
around and about them. The Wind sings 
his humming song, which increases in 
power and intensity, sometimes overcom- 
ing the Powem song of the tribesmen, in 
which the women also join. 

As the dance continues, the lights 
change from dark blue of the Earth hori- 
zon to lighter blue of the South, alternat- 
ing with flashes of red and blinding yel- 
low of sunlight. A fierce wind shakes the 
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willows, dust arises, almost obscuring the 
dancers. In the dust shadow shapes of 
huge serpents and of skeletons appear, but 
through it all the sun shield of the 
Deathless One and his medicine stick, 
tipped with light, vanquish the shadows. 
The song and dance increase in speed and 
intensity. 

Presently the women are seen strug- 
gling through the magic spell that con- 
fines them, their song is louder, the dan- 
cing grows more furious until with a 
high, humming shriek and a flash of dark- 
ness the Hot Wind vanishes. Instantly 
the willows are still. The scene is flooded 
with sunlight. Sekala Ka’ajma is seen in 
the center singing his song of victory, 
while the Keeper of the Smoke purifies 
him with smoke.) 

SEKALA 

Father of life on high, 

Of life unending, 

To thee the victory! 

To thee the victory, 

To thee our thanks we cry, 

Our thanks we cry. 

ALL 

Father of life on high, 

To thee the victory, 

To thee our thanks we cry. 


(They mingle in joyous greeting. The 
women, whose flower headdresses were 
formerly withered and their faces streaked 
with dust, are now seen freshly wreathed 
and painted. They break into informal 
pantomimic dance.) 


Yonder afar the wind is fleeing, 
Yonder afar to the desert places; 


The Hot Wind, he flees before us, 


He flees before our magic power. 
He flees before us. 


Rejoice now, rejoice ye maidens, 
Rejoice now, rejoice ye tribesmen, 
Rejoice, O Deathless One, 
In the Power of Life Unending, 
In our magic power. 

SEKALA 
(taking his wife by the hand) 
Flower of my heart, 
Yonder afar, where the torch flower 
Beckons over the sand, under the palo 

verde 
Our house stands, 
There awaits us our sweet rest. 
Shall we not go to our dwelling, 
Flower of my heart! 
TRIBESMEN 
(each leading his maiden to her place 
in the final dance) 

Yonder afar, where our house stands. 


By the well of sweet water 
Where our rest is. 


To our home again. 

ALL (singing and dancing) 
Beautiful now the summer day, 
Beautiful the blossoming land, 
Beautiful the summer sky 
W hite with blossom clouds, 
Beautiful our way. 


Go we now, in beauty walking, 
Go we in beauty on our way. 

On the trail of life unending 
Beautiful our way! 


(They pass out toward their homes.) 
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TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND 
The Lord Chamberlain Looked at Some Plays 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


more alive, vigorous and interesting. Whatever the depres- 
sion that has settled on the plays and playhouses of the 
moment, a wealth of dramatic material just unearthed in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s records testifies to the stage’s vitality one hundred 
years ago. Here, for the man who can recreate his theatre from 
documents, are Coleridge, Browning and Dickens in their more 
unfamiliar roles as dramatists, unexpectedly come to life again for 
curious sightseers. Here, too, are their far less illustrious con- 
temporaries, the poor plundering fellows who wrote and “bor- 
rowed” night and day for the stage and for what might dubiously 
be called a living. Famous men or hacks, their work is now in 
a single meeting place where the twentieth century may rub its 
eyes and gaze in curious astonishment at the drama of the early 
nineteenth. | 
The Elizabethans, because of Shakespeare, have been thoroughly 
studied and the Public Record Office has been ransacked. Except 
for a few possible isolated discoveries, we may believe that we 
have before us now, if not every record bearing on the theatre of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, at least every important lit- 
erary document. It is hardly likely that any new Elizabethan 
plays, whether printed or in manuscript, will now make their 
appearance. 
A few years ago, on the other hand, practically the sole source 
of information relating to the drama of the eighteenth century 
was the body of printed texts. Only a certain proportion of the 
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plays written between 1700 and 1800 found their way to the pub- 
lishers, however, so that serious /acunae both for judging indi- 
vidual playwrights and the century as a whole were known to 
exist. These now have largely been supplied by the reappearance 
of the “Larpent” collection of dramatic manuscripts, the present 
home of which is the Henry E. Huntington Library, California. 
The history of this collection is interesting. It starts with the 
passing of the Licensing Act in 1737, when new rules were im- 
posed upon the playwright and the manager. In Shakespeare’s 
time the Master of the Revels, acting as censor, merely endorsed 
the one manuscript submitted to him (commonly the author’s orig- 
inal draft, which became the prompt copy), the actors holding 
this as evidence of their authority to perform the piece in question. 
After 1737, however, under the stricter supervision of theatrical 
productions, there was gradually amassed at the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office a collection of those marked duplicate copies of plays 
which now the theatres had to supply for official reference pur- 
poses. Up to 1824 this collection remained nominally government 
property, but, on the death of the then licenser, John Larpent, 
on January 18th, 1824, the entire “library,” which he had evi- 
dently kept at his own house, was sold to an unknown purchaser, 
and, a few years later, was bought by the famous Shakespearean 
scholar, J. P. Collier. For a considerable period after that the 
“Larpent” collection vanished completely, and it was assumed that 
it had been dispersed and, so, partially lost. Luckily, however, it 
has been kept entire, and two years ago, through the courtesy of 
Captain Hasleden, keeper of manuscripts at the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library, I was able to announce its present location. Although 
it does not, as Collier thought in 1832, contain copies of “every 
tragedy, comedy, opera, farce, or other dramatic representation, 
from the date of the appointment of the first Examiner until Mr. 
Colman came into office,” the great majority of the important plays 
of the time are preserved in it, and obviously, since many of these 
have never been printed and others contain texts markedly differ- 
ing from the published versions, we possess here a body of informa- 
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tion of prime value for the study of the drama between the days 
of Fielding and those of Shelley. 

Attention has thus been drawn to the existence of the “Larpent” 
collection, and already numbers of photostats have been made of 
different individual items contained in it, but no one seems to 
have thought of its continuation. Recent years have seen the ap- 
pearance of many books on the nineteenth century stage or on the 
work of special dramatists of that time, but little has been done 
to investigate anything beyond the obvious printed texts. That 
copies of purely modern dramas are preserved in the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office is, of course, well known, but hitherto no connec- 
tion has been established between the “Larpent” collection, now 
strayed from its original home, and these modern duplicates. 
Largely through a suggestion made by Dr. J. M. Bulloch, I am 
now enabled to draw attention to the fact that the complete series 
of plays from 1824 onwards is still in official custody. Up to 
eight years ago the earlier volumes were housed at the Public 
Record Office, but so far as can be ascertained, they were not used 
by any save a few farce-writers who sought eagerly there, and 
found, materials for episode, character and dialogue in their “new” 
pieces. No scholarly survey whatsoever had been made of the con- 
tents, and on the removal of the collection to a store-cellar under 
the Office of Works in Great George Street, there seemed every 
possibility that its very existence should be forgotten. Here, how- 
ever, it is preserved, and here, through the kindness of the Lord 
Chamberlain and the helpful courtesy of his Chief Clerk, I have 
been able to make an inventory of its various items. 

The magnitude of this new collection is truly amazing. The 
“Larpent” plays amount to about 1800 in all; the bound volumes 
belonging to the Lord Chamberlain’s Office within the years 1824- 
1850 alone (to these I have been devoting special attention) con- 
tain about 7,000 dramas, while those covering the years 1850-1900 
have, I should imagine, fully 16,000. Well over half of these 
have never seen the light of day in printed form, but I have pre- 
pared a complete list both of those printed and of those unprinted 
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in my forthcoming History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama. 
Taking together the two series of recently discovered manuscripts, 
that of Larpent and that of the Lord Chamberlain, we realize that 
here we possess a mass of material far greater in extent than all 
the many plays published, during the eighteenth century, in deco- 
rous octavo and during the nineteenth in more popular duodecimo, 
and further that we have here the true basis for a universal knowl- 
edge of the subject such as is denied to us when we turn back to 
the Elizabethan theatre. The great importance of these collec- 
tions is that they provide us with unique texts, authentic play- 
house texts, sometimes in the handwriting of the authors, often in- 
dicating the names of the dramatists and all containing the notes 
of the Examiner. Already it has been found that the manuscripts 
of the “Larpent” series indicate startling deviations from the com- 
monly accepted readings, and because of this it may be suggested 
that some time might well be spent on a careful examination of 
the manuscripts of the more famous nineteenth century plays pre- 
served in the Lord Chamberlain’s custody—for such dramas as 
Strafford and A Blot on the ’Scutcheon naturally appear alongside 
melodramas like Eleonora; or, All the Horrors of Love and farces 
like The Spare Bed; or, The Shower Bath. It is possible that here, 
too, there might be interesting variations to record. 

The provision of surer or of separate texts for single plays does 
not by any means exhaust the usefulness of these collections. ‘The 
manuscripts are unique, not only in the sense that they give the 
original theatre versions, but in that they contain the full comments 
of the Examiners; in so far they form the foundation for a history 
of theatrical manners. Through the comments of contemporaries 
we have long known of George Colman’s nervousness about Angels 
and Damns, but less information has been preserved concerning the 
attitude of his successors, Charles Kemble and John Mitchell Kem- 
ble. It is of genuine value, therefore, to have their own black and 
red deletions glaring at us out of this sea of manuscript. When we 
find, for example, that three lines have been cut out of Sixteen 
String Jack as it was produced at the Olympic Theatre in 1841: 
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To the theatre collection in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 

seum in London, the only collection of its kind in the Eng- 
lish speaking drama world, has come this old working model 
of the Covent Garden Theatre as that famous playhouse 
existed before it burned in 1856. It was recently discovered 
in Bristol, equipped completely with miniature chairs and 
curtains, and more than one hundred scenes and many prop- 
erties. [The model was used from 1830 to 1856 by the 
Grieve family, famous in their scene designing and painting. 
as a basis for practical staging. 

















‘Two costume designs recently added to the theatre 
collection of the Victoria and Albert Museum: Cecil 
French Salkeld’s design for a warrior’s costume. 
. . . Costume by Paul Nash for Karsavina in The 
Truth About the Russian Dancers. 
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JACK. So says the Law. 
Mary. But not Ais Law— 
Mary. Is Life the price of Gold? 


light is at once thrown on the methods adopted in the official read- 
ing of the plays at this time. New information, too, is given us con- 
cerning the fascinating activity of the “minor” theatres before 1843 
and the equally fascinating but perplexing question of the “burletta.” 

Bound up among the plays in the volumes for 1824 are a number 
of highly important letters written chiefly by the Examiner (Col- 
man) and the Lord Chamberlain, all discussing the “burletta” and 
the authority of the office over the minors. From the absence here 
of dramas acted at many of these minor houses together with the 
positive evidence provided in the letters it would appear that many 
of the lesser managers escaped for a time from the official net by 
pleading that they were outside the Lord Chamberlain’s jurisdic- 
tion. In spite of Colman’s furious protests (impelled by the loss 
of fees), proof remains here to indicate that many unlicensed plays 
appeared on the London stages during the early nineteenth century, 
and that, even after these matters had been regularised, there was 
considerable and constant evasion of the letter of the law. How else 
are we to interpret the fact that often a play was indisputably being 
performed at a theatre two or three days before the Examiner, on 
his own showing in manuscript note, had returned the particular 
drama to the playhouse? 

As many such questions of interest arise in the study of these texts, 
obviously only a few suggestions regarding the general value of the 
collections can be presented here. But little more need be said to 
emphasise the importance of such a vast library of unique texts—of 
plays by Dickens and Browning and Coleridge as well as by Dibdin 
and Buckstone and Coyne—extending from the age of Pope down 
through the very midst of the romantic period to our own times. 

However, despite any accusations we may fling from the height 
of our twentieth century critical standards at the purveyors of farce 
and melodrama in the early Victorian period, there is one vice— 
that of laziness—of which they cannot be accounted guilty. Their 
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professional activity, indeed, was such as might well make even the 
most prolific of our modern dramatists bow their heads in admira- 
tion. Between 1818, when he started his career, and 1850, J. R. 
Planché, Somerset Herald, an authority on costume as well as play- 
wright, by no means the most rapid in writing, produced nearly 200 
plays, many of them in lilting rhyme. It is almost impossible to 
count the dramas penned by his companions, T. J. Dibdin and 
Edward Fitzball, while the productivity of many another play- 
wright has been forgotten or obscured through the anonymity which 
enshrouds so much of early nineteenth century drama. Take George 
Dibdin Pitt as an example. Only a few plays are credited to him 
in the standard dramatic Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias, yet the 
manuscripts preserved in the Lord Chamberlain’s collection of 
plays show that for years he was producing drama after drama for 
the theatre, the Britannia Saloon, to which he was attached, no 
doubt as “house dramatist.” 

The records for the seasons 1846 and 1847 show that in 1846 Pitt | 
wrote at least ten plays and in 1847 no less than twenty-three, an 
average of about one every three weeks. 

We may pass over the question of the cause of this rapid produc- 
tivity (which was mainly that of economic necessity) and consider 
for a moment the means by which the result was achieved. It will 
be realized that if one is to write one play every three weeks, one 
will not have much time to spend thinking out a plot; and, as a 
matter of fact, nearly all the plots of this time were, like Shake- 
speare’s, taken over at second-hand. The French theatre and the | 
German theatre provided happy hunting grounds, but there was 
another and even more extensive native source, discovered in 1816 
when Daniel Terry, aided by Sir Walter Scott himself, set to work 
to produce a dramatic version of Guy Mannering. From that time 
onward the realm of prose fiction, from Defoe to the most modern 
writers, was ransacked for material; Rob Roys and Nigels domi- 
nated the stage; and, as new authors, such as Ainsworth and Lytton, 
appeared on the horizon, the poor vulture playwrights, impelled 
by hunger, swooped down on the printed carcasses. This being the 
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age when domestic melodrama flourished, it is not surprising that 
Dickens should prove highly acceptable quarry, and, as I have some 
rather interesting new material on the theme, it may be profitable 
to pause here in order to make a rapid survey of the dramatisations 
made of the tales and novels published by “Boz,” regarding these 
as typical of a wide-reaching and constantly operating theatrical 
activity. 

We have recently had a new Pickwick on the London stage, but 
not many who have seen this Haymarket production are aware that 
the first versions of that immortal work appeared within a few 
weeks of its publication. In 1837 at the Adelphi Theatre was pro- 
duced W. L. Rede’s The Peregrinations of Pickwick, at the City of 
London Theatre, Stirling’s The Pickwick Club, and at the Strand 
Theatre, Moncrieff’s Sam Weller (with a “second edition” in 1838). 
Early the following year came an anonymous Pickwick at Norwich 
and a Sam Weller’s Tour; or, The Pickwickians Abroad at the 
Strand, where, too, in 1840 was produced a belated drama entitled 
Mr. Weller’s Watch. Through Pickwick Dickens’ fame was firmly 
established, so that, when Oliver Twist was published in 1838, three 
theatres (Surrey, St. James’ and Royal Pavilion) immediately 
staged dramatic renderings, and these were followed by the Adelphi 
in 1839 and by the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, in 1840. Stirling’s 
Nicholas Nickleby (1838) was brought out at the Adelphi even 
before the whole novel had appeared in serial form. A Strand ver- 
sion and a “Vic” version (as Poor Smike) more decorously suc- 
ceeded in 1839, while Horncastle’s The Savage and the Maiden; or, 
Crummles and His Daughter (Grecian Saloon, 1844) and The 
Crummlesses; or, A Rehearsal Rehearsed (Strand, 1848) point for- 
ward towards the recent experiment made by Sir Nigel Pl#%fair at 
the Lyric Theatre. It would be wearisome to go through the entire 
list. Noting three renderings of Barnaby Rudge, four of A Christ- 
mas Carol, four of Martin Chuzzlewit, five of The Chimes, eight of 
The Cricket on the Hearth, seven of The Battle of Life, three of 
The Haunted Man, we recognise that the popularity of Dickens as 
a source of plot material for dramas grew rather than declined. 
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Dickens himself, we are told by his biographers, was mighty 
angry at all this activity, for the law allowed him no redress. Any 
needy playwright might seize on his novels and Dickens remain 
none the richer therefor. The fiction-writer, however, was by no 
means a thoughtless and impecunious artist; “Boz” always had an 
eye to the main chance, and perhaps I shall be able to suggest here 
a means by which he may have succeeded in deriving some material 
benefit from the theatrical popularity of his stories. Naturally, 
there was rivalry, and dramatist vied with dramatist in speed of 
adaptation. ‘There is, on the other hand, one peculiarity in the 
records which attracts our attention, and that is the fact that usually 
one stage-author gets ahead of the others by anything ranging from 
a week to a fortnight. It is true, of course, that Stirling, much to 
Dickens’ disgust, finished off one of his novels for him (on the 
stage) before the final parts of the tale had appeared; but the 
peculiarity to which I have made reference is quite distinct from 
such attempts at prophecy. Let us take The Cricket on the Hearth 
as an example. On December 17, 1845, the Lyceum version 
(Smith’s) had passed the Examiner; the rest of the many adapta- 
tions came drifting along in the last week of the year and in the first 
weeks of 1846. This Lyceum play was produced immediately (on 
the same day in which the final part of the novel made its appear- 
ance), so that by January 16 a burlesque of the drama could actu- 
ally be put upon the stage. For some time these facts puzzled me; 
then I came across a journalistic note of January, 1846, which 
declared that Dickens had supplied the Lyceum dramatist “with 
proof-sheets hot from the press.” ‘This I interpreted as meaning 
that the original author, out of sheer friendship for the playwright, 
had kindly allowed him to see beforehand what the whole public 
was shortly to read. Now, however, I have come across a new and 
a different explanation, one which has an interest not only for 
students of the theatre but for lovers of Dickens. 

This explanation is contained in a skit entitled The Civil War of 
Poetry, which, so far as I know, has never been published. The 
manuscript of this piece, as it was originally produced at the Olym- 
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pic Theatre, is preserved in the Lord Chamberlain’s collection. In 
the first part appear the poets of old—Shakespeare, Jonson and 
Otway. The talk is of various matters connected with the realm 
of the Muses, when suddenly there enter two Modern Dramatists, 
who, taking the stage, discuss their own work. Says the first: 


I must indeed, my friend, confess 

I have at present great Success. 

Why! of the piece that I’m translating 
(Which now is Paris agitating) 

Four versions have been booked as yet, 
And I expect today to get 

An order to supply another. 


He is representative of those who took from the French, but his 
companion, of the fiction-haunting crew, proceeds promptly to put 
his position: 

I’m pretty full of occupation. 

I’m working at an adaptation 

Of the great Story to the Stage 

Which all expect will be the rage, 

When it comes out. "Tis not yet printed; 

But as we'd have it represented 

Before our rivals, we’ve succeeded 

In getting Boz’s leave to read it 

In Manuscript (of course you know 

That golden reasons work’d him so). 


There is no talk here of “proofs hot from the press”; we are back 
at the author’s manuscript itself, and no doubt the “golden reasons”’ 
proved a source of income, apparently hitherto unsuspected, for 
“Boz.” The lines I have quoted well indicate the popularity that 
his works had won on the stage, and serve to illuminate a period in 
English dramatic history which, in spite of its unliterary character, 
has an interest all its own. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S CLOWNS 


By ASHLEY DUKES 
Tis: first question to ask ourselves about Shakepeare’s clowns 


is whether they really exist. Clowns, as we know, are to be 

found in circuses, in harlequinades, in pantomimes, or even 
in country inns, and the dictionaries set forth their clownish charac- 
teristics in great variety. But in Shakespeare’s plays we cannot find 
any sort of men except the common sort, that is to say stupid and 
clever, base and noble, roguish and honest, cruel and kindly, simple 
and shrewd, selfish and generous, ribald and modest, coarse and fine. 

Certainly in Shakespeare’s plays we meet with no sort of man like 
Harlequin, who already wore his mask and parti-colored tights, and 
carried his wooden sword, and played his lively tricks, upon the 
foreign stage of Shakespeare’s time. ‘The poet seems scarcely to 
have heard of him, though Harlequin was a very celebrated char- 
acter in Italy and France, and must have been known to all traveled 
noblemen and patrons of the theatre who returned to England from 
their journeys. There is no Shakespearean comedy like that of the 
Italian school which we call the comedy of masks or Commedia 
dell’ Arte. Only very pedantic people will try to trace a connec- 
tion between the clowns of Elizabethan drama and the clowns of 
Italian make-believe. However much we may believe in the unity 
of the world theatre, we must admit that the English form of 
dramatic art has its own special character, like the English Church 
or the English climate. 

Shakespeare’s clowns, if we must use the word, are always per- 
sons, while the characters of the Italian comedy are always types. 
Harlequin himself is said to have been named after the devil 
Alichino in Dante’s Inferno, and the harlequinade may be regarded 
as a survival in another shape of the mediaeval mystery play; but 
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Shakespeare’s clowns grew out of life into the theatre and not out 
of the theatre into life. They grew out of the feudal history that 
created the Court jesters as noblemen’s fools and out of the social 
history that made good-natured butts of men in taverns and market- 
places; but they had hardly anything to do with religious history, 
which created the earliest forms of drama that we know and has 
always had a hand in the creation of a traditional form. 

Shakespeare’s clowns are like Shakespeare’s plots; they are not 
entirely original, and if they were entirely original they would not 
be so satisfying. They were in the playhouse before the play be- 
gan, because they were a part of the audience of the play. There 
is this in common between the dramatic art of Shakespeare and the 
theatrical art of improvised comedy, that both of them depend on 
the spectator for the business of laughter-making. The spectator 
alone can laugh and assure the outward success of the comedy; the 
spectator alone can be laughable and ensure its inward justification. 
The clown is the link between the player and the public. 

Much more than Shakespeare’s heroes or heroines, those whom 
we call his clowns were created by the theatre in which they had 
their being. Much more than the tragedians of the Elizabethan 
stage, the comedians must have reflected the mood of the audience 
and the hour. If they did not actually make butts of certain spec- 
tators, like the comedians of the Commedia dell’ Arte, they knew 
well that their listeners were delighted by horseplay and obscenity 
as well as by wit, and enjoyed topical allusions and puns as much 
as any other kind of humor. The gory taste of the playgoing ap- 
prentices is held responsible, no doubt justly, for many scenes in the 
tragedies of Marlowe and Webster. Their taste in buffoonery must 
likewise be held responsible for the scenes of Shakespearean clown- 
ing. Some of the best humorous lines as well as the worst may 
have been written to please them; and some of the best as well as 
the worst may never have been written at all by the author, but 
only invented as “gags” and written down in the prompt book when 
their success in the theatre had been proved by repeated trial. 

We should always beware of judging stage plays from their text, 
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or stage characters from the printed page, which is what most 
scholars insist on doing. Most of all we should beware of judging 
comic characters in such a way, for their whole being depends upon 
those inversions and changes of key that provoke laughter unawares, 
But if it be possible at all to think of Shakespeare’s clowns, or 
comic characters, apart from their performance, it may be possible 
also to reduce their infinite variety to two or three main groups of 
interest and importance. We may classify them, for example, as 
characters written to please the Elizabethan audience alone, cher- 
acters written to please the audience and the playwright together, 
and characters written to please William Shakespeare, author of 
Hamlet and the Sonnets. 

Begin at the bottom with the comic characters written to please 
the Elizabethan pit, and not otherwise particularly dear to Shake- 
speare’s creative mind. We may almost call them the improvised 
characters, for every comedy of the period was obliged by con- 
vention to contain at least one such fool or clown, and most come- 
dies contained several of them. Trinculo and Stephano of The 
Tempest come early to mind as examples of this first, or ultra- 
popular, class of clowns. It is true that neither is lacking in indi- 
vidual character, and Trinculo’s original speech on the discovery of 
Caliban is a first-rate piece of prose writing; but their repartee as 
a whole is in the nature of common theatrical back-chat. The 
much-quoted and much overrated Touchstone falls into the same 
class as these roisterers, for very different reasons. He is all too 
ready with his wit, like the most tiresome of the Court fools, and it 
is all too shallow; but he satisfies the dull spectator’s desire for 
clowning and proverbial philosophy. 

In As You Like It there is another clown, likewise sententiously 
disposed but deeper, whose name is Monsieur Jaques; but since the 
definition of clown would have to be widened by common consent 
in order to include him, he must be left out of the argument. 
Launce in the Two Gentlemen of Verona is an instance of a clown 
born above the station of popular mediocrity, but occasionally re- 
duced to it through association with Speed, whose company in- 
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spires him less than that of his own dog. Costard of Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost is surely another Touchstone in less pretentious vein, 
and Dogberry of Much Ado, with some good speeches in his part, 
remains in substance the traditional comic policeman. Every good 
comedian must want to play the opening scene of Launcelot Gobbo 
in The Merchant of Venice, and especially to deliver the opening 
speech, which is as full of the essence of Shakespearean clowning as 
an egg is full of meat; but it must be granted that Gobbo after- 
wards lives on the interest of this speech like any other small capi- 
talist among comic characters, and his resources are pretty well 
exhausted before we see the last of him. 

The truth may well be that the playwright found it hard to give 
these improvised or popular clowns enough to do with the action 
of the piece. They were supernumeraries who could only justify 
themselves by their wits. They had to be given one or two good 
speeches at least, preferably one good opening which should serve 
them like the /ettmotiv in a musical composition. But they lacked 
usefulness, which is the prime test of the strength of a stage charac- 
ter. The plots of the comedies were too loose and perhaps too sim- 
ple to offer them the scope they needed. Their conversations were 
too much in the nature of decorative interludes. The audience, let 
us hope, went home fully satisfied with the drolleries of the funny 
man in the play; the comedian went home sufficiently content with 
the laughter that had greeted his lines, whether they were strictly 
the author’s or his own; but we can scarcely believe that the poet 
shared their satisfaction with the task accomplished. He knew 
how necessary it is that audiences should be made to laugh, how 
easily they can be tickled into mirth, and how hard it is truly to 
move them either to tears or laughter. For this moving quality 
depends upon character, and its appeal is essentially simple. 

The simplest of all Shakespeare’s clowns, Christopher Sly, is in 
many ways the most moving. ‘Two or three words are enough to 
introduce him to us, and we never know any more about him than 
they tell us, nor do we want to know any more. It is impossible to 
imagine him firing off the crackers and squibs and set pieces of wit 
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that are entrusted to the more sophisticated clowns of Shakespeare; 
he would never get the words aright. He is “fourteen pence on the 
score for sheer ale,” and so simple that the whole comedy of The 
Taming of the Shrew is offered as a tribute to his simplicity. Here 
is an original whom we love at sight, if we have any heart for 
clowns or clowning. It is true that the situation of Sly and the prac- 
tical joke played upon him are half the presentation of his character. 
He is the inevitable hero of the Induction in which he finds himself, 
and we are in no danger of looking at anybody else while he is on 
the stage; but that only means that he is a dramatist’s clown and not a 
property introduced into a comedy because clowning must be there. 

The same warmth of life infuses the clowns who appear by twos 
and threes and groups in such comedies as The Merry Wives and 
Twelfth Night and A Midsummer Night's Dream. These rustics 
and topers, swaggerers and pedants were surely dearer to Shakespeare 
than his more classic clowns. An ounce of Shallow is worth a ton of 
Touchstone. Moreover, Quince and his company, Sir Andrew and 
Sir Toby, Shallow and Slender, Nym and Pistol and Bardolph are 
links with the entire world of clowning, the mad and irrepressible 
world that is Falstaff’s. If one clown is to be chosen from the whole 
of Shakespeare, there is no other choice but Falstaff; and if a dozen 
were to be chosen, we should still feel that he embraced all of them 
in one mountainous hulk. Falstaff marks, prodigiously and uproari- 
ously, the boundary between the comic characters who were written 
partly to please the Elizabethan audience and those who were written 
wholly to please the poet. He was Shakespeare’s own, a character 
without an afterthought, a character of inmost necessity like Iago or 
Lear or Hamlet. Let us not be paradoxical, and clamour to include 
these giants too among the clowns; but we must always be aware of 
the element of humour in their tragic composition. Lear, Edgar and 
the Fool are all one at the height of the storm. Hamlet and the 
Gravediggers are all one in the churchyard. The tragedy of Troilus 
and Cressida is swept by laughter. And for that matter the liveliest 
of the clowns—the nimblest, with wits like quicksilver and a note like 
a blackbird’s call—is no clown, but the rogue Autolycus. 
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THE NAUMACHIA 
When the Stage Went Nautical 


NE of the stereotyped statements about the Roman theatre, and one that 

is vivid enough to have been repeated in most of the histories of ancient 

times that mention the theatre at all, is to the effect that when drama and 
civilization declined, the theatre buildings were made over to render the orchestra 
water-tight, so that a lake could be formed for the “‘staging’’ of mimic sea fights. 
It is even set down somewhere that the world’s first and most important theatre, 
that of Dionysus in Athens, was thus desecrated in the Roman era. 

Whatever may be the truth in the conflicting opinions of archeologists on this 
point, as it concerns “legitimate” playhouses, there is no doubt that specially staged 
naval battles became a passion with the Roman populace at one time, and that 
theatre-like structures were built for them in the city of Rome. It is probable, 
too, that at times the amphitheatres were utilized for sea battles, as well as for 
gladiatorial contests. 

To those who find interest in tracing down “theatrical” production in all its 
forms, the naval battles, with their extraordinary opportunity for vividness, excite- 


ment, and living if not written drama, offer a rich field for investigation; and the 





























NAVMACHIA NERONIS 














Nero’s naumachia, one of imperial Rome’s four known water stages. 


finding of conjectural restorations of the special theatre, or naumachia, built for the 
exhibitions, has recently given me a considerable thrill. The pictures reproduced 
here are by no means to be considered as contemporary or reliable evidence. They 
are engravings by Jacobus Laurus Romanus, and they are from a collection of 
views entitled Antiquae Urbis Splendor, 1612-13, a series of pictures of the monu- 
ments of Rome as Laurus imagined them to have been in the days of the city’s 
glory. If, in these views, the sea-fight theatre is no more accurately reconstructed 
than are the regular theatres and other buildings about which we now have fairly 
exact knowledge, there is opportunity for suspicion and controversy. The Roman 
stage, according to Laurus, indeed, is more like the English Elizabethan than it is 
like those in the half-ruined Roman theatres existing today at Orange and Aspen- 
dus. Still the sea-fight theatre pictures show a very logical form for the purpose 
in question; and certainly the engravings are attractive in a decorative way. They 
may even afford scholars a basis for study of the subject and for certified 
reconstruction. 

The first and second plates show the naumachia of Domitian and of Nero; but 
Laurus’ introductory map of the monuments of Rome (one of those lovely pic- 
torial maps, with miniature engravings showing every monument, including the 


theatres, in the Eternal City) locates also the naumachia of Julius Caesar. There 
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A suggestion by Jacobus Romanus that the Coliseum had a naumachia 
is a vague reference somewhere, | remember, about one constructed by the Emperor 


Claudian. Thus we may be fairly sure that at least four such buildings were con- 


structed 





although it might possibly be Claudian’s Amphitheatre that is referred to 
in the fourth case. 

The fights seem to have been staged in fairly exact reproduction of real naval 
battles, except that a friendly parade of the vessels preceded the main event. ‘The 
ships were manned by warriors called Naumachiarii (in addition to the rowers), 
and the two fleets were, as we might say, of equal tonnage and equal man power. 

It is recorded that although the combatants were instructed to board the vessels 
of the opposite side with as little damage as possible, after almost every battle dead 
bodies were found in the bottom of the lake. This was evidently a matter of small 
moment in theatrical production in those days! One commentator adds that the 
bodies of the Naumachiarii were dragged away without ceremony to the animals’ 
dens. While one hesitates to suggest any similar violence or lack of ceremony in 
the theatres of today, there is, one must admit, a thought here! 

The naumachia of Julius Caesar is reputed to have been nearly two thousand 
feet long and two hundred wide, and capable of accommodating battles in which 
as many as fifty triremes took part. Obviously Laurus had not seen these figures, 


or if he had them, deliberately cut down the size to make his pictures more detailed. 






































The water fights, popular as they were, yielded to bloodier battles 


The naval spectacles flourished for a considerable time, but came to an end when 
the people were weaned away by the bloodier spectacles of the gladiators and of the 
persecutions of the Christians. Even the sea fights palled when one might see a 
martyr cast to the lions. 

Because there are indications that aqueducts of unusual size once carried water 
to the Coliseum, some authorities have conjectured that sea fights were once staged 
in that famous building. I am including for reproduction Laurus’ interesting 
engraving of the Coliseum with one side left out, exposing to view the interior, 
as well as indicating the method of construction. It seems entirely within the 
limits of possibility and probability that small water-battles were staged here also, 
accommodating immensely larger audiences than could the naumachias. 

But, after all, the most intriguing thing about the subject is not details about 
the buildings but the dramatic possibilities of this sort of spectacle. Laurus’ engrav- 
ings may serve to fire the minds of pageant-makers, and over-cramped little theatre 
directors, to grasp the magnificent possibilties of the mode. Perhaps some new 
industrial Nero or banker Domitian will be impelled to pay for the converting of 


one of the lakes in Central Park into a modern naumachia. 
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MOTION AND THE ACTOR 


By ROY MITCHELL 


LL theories of the theatre come down at the last to two 

One is the worn doctrine that the theatre is an elaboration 

of oratory, in which case it is a handmaiden of literature. 
This is sterile. ‘The other is that the theatre is peculiarly the art 
of motion and that literature comes into the theatre only as a ser- 
vant of motion. This is fertile. 

The first virtue of the theory of motion is a cleansing one. 
When we know that the playwright’s script must generate the move- 
ment of the actor, that the musician’s rhythms must serve those of 
the actor and never compel him into rhythms dictated by music 
alone, and that the scene designer’s duty begins and ends with the 
creation of forms and spaces that will enhance motion, we have 
a criterion for the elimination of more literature, more music, and 
more paint than the theatre can stand. 

Its second and greater virtue is a creative one. All concentra- 
tion is initiatory. The very necessity that requires us to focus our 
attention upon the central fact of motion reveals to us myriad forms 
of motion most of which have been invisible. 

Let us take count of the forms we can see. The first is motion 
from one place to another on stage, as required for the interaction 
of the figures in the play. In it we are now guided chiefly by 
what we call appropriateness with a feeble effort, when the figures 
come to rest, at pictorial composition in the painter’s manner. We 
will learn presently, after we have dissolved the old village debat- 
ing society and taken more definite pledges to motion, that this is 
governed by higher laws than those of the appropriate and pic- 
torial. Of it I shall speak later. 

A second kind of motion is axial. It is contained within the 
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single actor and we will do best to call it posture. It is, in a sense, 
the hinging of motion—turning, gathering the body for to-and-fro 
motion, the degree of erectness, starting, stopping, sitting, rising. 
It was the foundation of Delsarte’s system. Good directors lay 
great stress on it. 

Gesture proper, the third kind of motion, must include facial 
expression and all the vast range of movement that Francis Bacon 
left it as a charge upon posterity to study for the better understand- 
ing of the motions of the soul. 

Lastly, there is a kind of motion not visible in the body, nor 
usually conceived as motion at all. Only by inference do we deter- 
mine its existence as motion. It is none the less real on that ac- 
count and if it did not exist we could close the theatres altogether 
because without it we would have nothing the economical little 
puppet and the prolific motion picture have not. It would seem 
to be a swirl of force within the actor, a force of which he is con- 
scious and which may be—commonly is—at its greatest power 
when he is physically motionless. When it is active in him he com- 
pels attention. It is the power by which an actor draws or re- 
linquishes the spectator’s interest. 

Oh, says somebody, you mean personality. No,I donot. Every- 
body has some kind of personality. It is not personality any more 
than Niagara Falls is water. The Dead Sea is water. Niagara 
Falls is the goingness of water. And this fourth motion of which 
I speak is the goingness of a vital current inside the actor which 
would manifest as visible motion if he did not restrain visible mo- 
tion. It is more nearly what we sometimes call magnetism, less 
as the mass of a lodestone is magnetic—as drawing things to it— 
than as a swirl is magnetic—as sweeping things into the current it 
creates. We will do best to think of it as a vortex which a good 
actor can control and which is the generator of all visible motion. 
The actor is the custodian of a swirl of interior force which it is his 
peculiar talent to be able to use. He is a dynamo; a vital coil 
spinning in a static field, converting latencies into dynamic energies. 

Neither the puppet nor the motion picture has a vortex. We of 
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the theatre are the sole responsible possessors of it—of the art of 
the living soul of man swirling out into a visible, plastic medium 
of revelation. Before ever there is outward movement the actor 
draws eyes to him by virtue of his inner motion. Inner motion 
glides out into the field of action. He moves a muscle, he lifts a 
hand, he gathers himself together, he turns, he walks, and the in- 
tensity with which he holds the spectator is measured exactly by 
the intensity with which he can project the divine energy into the 
specific thing he does. He can gather it up into his head as he 
nods, into his hand as he proffers it, into his legs as he walks, into 
his throat as he speaks. When the actor must do two things at once 
he can make his audience see only the one into which he has put the 
Presence, the pneuma which, when it is in the same house with 
the sharer, is the true genius of the theatre. 

All of which would lead one to suspect that the three kinds of 
motion we have so long believed to be the whole motion of the 
actor are after all not facts in themselves but symbols, and that the 
fourth is the only fact—the power the three must serve. 

So much for the motion—inner and outer—of the individual 
actor. To go even thus far would be a great gain. The doctrine 
of motion, however, does not stop here. It offers clarification of the 
great idea that while the power of the theatre is in actors, the art of 
the theatre is between actors. 

An art deals always with relation. A painting, for example, is 
never of something but of the relation of the parts of something, as 
of tree-fiber to tree-fiber, of muscle to muscle, of figure to earth and 
earth to figure, of cloud to sky or sky to sea or of bending tree to 
bending tree, bound together by their obedience to the same wind, 
itself invisible. The overword of an art is “together.” Together 
because—; together despite—. 

A play, peculiarly the art of men to men, is never of this man 
and that man, but of what passes between this man and that man. 
Our art of the theatre is a thing of passage and born of passages— 
transmissions from actor to actor. One actor cannot move an audi- 
ence unless he address the audience as an orator does. As an actor 
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he may stir admiration or pity or laughter or awe, but there can 
be no passage until there is a deuteragonist—another worker. You 
have watched an actor alone in the scene and however moved or 
moving he has been, you have awaited a second actor, seen or 
heard, because until there is a second the courses which are the 
art of the theatre cannot begin. Fire latent in cloud, fire dormant 
in earth, lightning only in the passage between them. 

This invisible motion as between actors must find its way out 
into symbol—a more intricate symbolism, now, than the gesture 
of the single actor. From a knowledge of it we can derive our 
canons of to-and-fro motion and come presently upon some of 
the laws of composition in motion. Here is a phase of our art 
whose very existence we have only recently begun to suspect. It 
will be founded on the great analogies in nature—of radiation, en- 
veloping, of extricating, of concentration and dispersion, of shock 
and repulse, of flowing, of flowering, of the motion of cloud masses, 
of wave motion and of all the multitude of interrelations of chang- 
ing equilibrium as embodied in the parts of steelyards. They will 
be no less appropriate to plot, but they will be vastly more faith- 
ful to theme and to the spiritualization of the idea of the play. 

Have we come to an end of the implications of motion? I think 
not. There is another that completes the theatre, the invisible mo- 
tion between actors and audience, that curious systole and diastole 
without which there can be no play. 

An audience is something which requires to be made and there 
can be no great communication until it has been made, until it 
has been compacted into one emotional content and one mind by the 
creation of an atmosphere, the introduction of the characters, the 
delivery of the theme, by suggestions of time and place and by 
the arousing of an interest in the march of the story. It is no 
audience until its sympathies have been shaped to an accord and the 
reactions of its multiple and divergent minds have been moulded to 
a confluence and energized in the same direction. Then only is it 
ready for the magical work towards which we strive, when, as we 
say in the theatre, every necessary thing has been “planted,” and 
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the audience has created within itself the mood in which the in- 
dividual may be caught up in its overtone. 

Neither is there any play until there begins the action and reac- 
tion between audience and players. The actors will not believe in 
their play until the audience does, nor will even the audience be- 
lieve if the actors do not. If you doubt this go to a theatre some- 
time for the specific purpose of finding out. Watch what is called 
the “warming up” process by which audience goes out to meet 
actors and actors to meet audience in little timid essays of belief, 
an intake of breath, a ripple of laughter in the watchers and a 
growing resolution in the actors. It is like children becoming 
acquainted. Actors of course know it; good actors know it best. 
The moment before the beginning of the play is always a breath- 
less one like the moment before meeting an expected stranger. 

Actors feed upon the belief of audiences. Not on one belief but 
upon wave after wave of belief as the shaping goes forward. It is 
a manifestation from instant to instant of the artist’s need to “feel” 
the persons for whom he makes his revelation. It is a cumulative 
process by which the play mounts step on step to its full strength, 
and although words and visible motion may remain precisely as they 
were in rehearsal when there was no audience, the fluent thing in 
which I have said the art of the theatre dwells, rises in response to 
the increasing necessity. 

Here is a wave motion for the artist of the theatre to learn to 
control. So far we have left it to the individual actor, to the plot 
of the play, or to the temper of the audience. When the artist 
of the new theatre has learned to make an efficient and plastic 
community of actors and to energize them he can have at his will a 
new force. It is the power of a group of actors, deeply and con- 
sciously immersed in a mood, to flood the theatre with it—fear, 
apprehension, expectancy, gaiety, delight, devotion, awe. Not 
merely to make movements that suggest the mood, nor to utter 
words that advertise it, but by concerted effort to create directly on 
the level of consciousness on which crowd emotions are generated, 
an atmosphere that will give a more poignant matrix for a crisis in 
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the play. Only a co-ordinated theatre could have the power and 
only a responsible theatre should. Perhaps with this among our 
magical latencies we are as well off with our traders’ theatre the 
disjointed and inadvertent thing it is. It might hurt somebody. 

With motion for our central fact and the realization firmly in 
mind that the visible forms of it are only the external manifesta- 
tions of an interior and far more potent motion, our theatre can 
put less stress on mimicry and can begin definitely to create. 
Mimicry was never more than half of what a good actor should 
do. That is why a good actor impersonating you, for instance, 
would be twice as convincing as you would be, because his faith- 
ful make-up, voice and characteristic motion are only part of the 
necessity put upon him. He must go on and put as much again into 
his conviction that he zs you, an effort you have never had occasion 
to make. He will record you in the theatre as you never could 
yourself. 

When we learn to create in motion—inner as well as outer— 
we will cease our dull imitations of joy; we will create joy. We 
will cease to imitate fear; we will create a living embodiment of 
fear. We will make jealousy, hatred, gaiety, love, all these in 
spirit as the other arts do. This will be modern. What we do 
will be original because we will take it up into the realm of our 
origin and originate it—mint it again for new issue. 

Thus we may get a theatre of suggestion, of implication, of noble 
persuasion, of indices to inner forces. We might achieve even 
initiation. We might learn to think of our figures in a play as 
souls driving down into manifestation of the powers of souls, vor- 
tices which with ever so little knowledge we might make do un- 
dreamed of things. It might require at the last that we see the 
play itself as a vortex of vortices. Here are fertile implications. 
They might change the relations of our actors, the form of our 
plays, perhaps even the shape of our playhouses. 
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Morris Colman 


Every new puppet play designed by Remo Bufano brings 
likewise a new form of puppet. Only those who know his 
skill and variety would recognize these actors in the satirical 
Big Fight as coming from the same hand as that which has 
sent Don Quixote and a dozen other heroes out upon the 
stage. Other pieces in the repertory of Mr. Bufano, now 
enjoying a successful season at the Provincetown Playhouse, 
are The Fisherman and His Wife, Julius Caesar's Circus 
and Orlando Furioso, all for children, Gallant Cassian, by 
Arthur Schnitzler, and The Giant of the Enchanted V oice. 


























Henri Péne du Bois, new in the field of scenic design, has 
conceived this setting for Act I, scene 1, of Peer Gynt, a 
play always rich in suggestions for theatre artists. ‘The plat- 
form slopes away from the audience and is backed by a modi- 


fied sky-dome. 
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Act IV, scene 3, as designed by Henri Péne du Bois in a 


project for Peer Gynt. 


























Krenn and Beidler, Architects. 





High and strong among the country’s little theatres, 
the best of which are now recognized as permanent 
in their communities, is the Indianapolis Little The- 
atre, organized in 1915 and christened with the aid 
of Lady Gregory and Granville Barker. In 1925 
its ten years of good productions won for it this 
new 500-seat playhouse (above), the first of three 
units it will ultimately have. Since 1919, under 
the direction of George Somnes, formerly an actor 
and director in the Stuart Walker company, its 
productions have given its 2,500 members a decided 
repertory choice. Another example of the little 
theatre’s adjustment to conditions of space and en- 
vironment is indicated by this photograph of an 
architect’s plan (left) for an apartment house whose 
first floor will be devoted to a little theatre. Plans 
call for an audience capacity of 436 in an audi- 
torium seventy. feet wide, with floors up to the fifth 
to be available for theatre and studio use by the 


Jack and Jill Players of Chicago. 


























ON A FIRST PROMISE 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


the absence, nowadays, of the title 

“movement” from discussions of 
the little theatre. Always a deprecating 
word, its mission—less than a decade ago 
—was at least partially explanatory, a 
way of subduing possible argument with, 
“You can’t expect Broadway here, you 
ns « 

To the glory of the movement it must 
be recorded that not only were the little 
theatres not Broadway, but they did not 
want to be. Those were serious days, 
fervent with a first idealism and high 
promises of new things to be evolved out 
of struggle. The little theatres were to 
be laboratories busily reshaping the 
American drama and the American 
theatre at points close to their sources, 
“The bone and sinew of the national 
theatre,” Augustus Thomas called them, 
and even Variety warned the professional 
stage to ‘watch the Little Theatre rebel- 
lion. It will have the ‘legit’ by the 
throat 10 years from now.” 

Since then, however, old intents have 
been turned into new channels, and major 
battles have been fought and either won 
or settled. ‘The little theatres have come 
of age, many of them not so little in size 
or conception, after all. 

They used to say, “You can’t expect 
Broadway here. ” Now the best 
of Broadway is taken for granted there, 
its productions side by side, it is true, with 
some other very different ones. Last 
year’s most successful plays emerge, 
polished and professional, in this year’s lit- 
tle theatre schedules. And if the old 


S hes a story lurks in 


great touring companies, aflame with stars 
and the prestige of illustrious managers, 
are infrequent visitors now in outlying 
sections, this is still a theatre conscious 
land, in “sophisticated” places and out of 
them; and the little theatres, in their 
growing maturity and because of condi- 
tions unpredictable ten years ago, have 
met and settled with fine success the en- 
tertainment problems left behind by the 
vanishing “road.” This season sees 
O’Neill’s Anna Christie produced at Le 
Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré, New Or- 
leans, and at the Greek Theatre at the 
University of California; Liliom at the 
Dallas Little Theatre, and The Queen’s 
Husband at Dallas, Indianapolis and 
Madison. They Knew What They 
Wanted at the Community Playhouse, 
Omaha, and in Santa Barbara. . . . Full 
length plays by Shaw and Galsworthy 
are regularly attempted by the newer lit- 
tle theatres, suddenly ambitious to pre- 
sent three-act dramas. . Mr. Pim 
Passes By is still a favorite. . . . 

The list continues, and for the most 
part it is laudable. It tells you that many 
of the little theatres have won a deserved 
prosperity; that, principally, they meet 
different problems differently, and can no 
longer be classed together. 

Admittedly, then, the little theatres are 
exemplary in bringing the popular con- 
temporaries, including Shaw and O’ Neill, 
to a public that could not otherwise know 
them on a stage. Only a question may 
be asked of them, an inquiry made on a 
premise that to give the public what it 
wants is not everything. And the ques- 
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tion concerns the little theatre’s first 
promise to contribute to—and not depend 
upon—the established theatre, and to do 
it in some vital way. 

The actual proportion between what 
the little theatres are bringing to Broad- 
way, and what they are taking away from 
it, is still deep in a shadow of doubt. On 
only one occasion—the National Little 
Theatre Tournament in New York City 
—do they meet together in any way at 
all. To Mr. Walter Hartwig’s tourney 
in the spring come twenty troupes, each 
with a one-act play and a great deal of 
hope. The New York managers may 
scan the field for talent; a vista of new 
plays and professional acting is close at 
hand to refresh little theatre directors and 
players. Then the tournament winner is 
crowned and the players disperse—all, 
that is to say, save a yearly average of 
four or five who remain to assault the 
managers’ offices, almost inevitably in 
vain. From six such frays one leading 
player—Mr. Ben Smith of Dallas—has 
made the direct transition from a little 
theatre to Broadway, although others are 
in minor roles. Only one playwright— 
Mr. Paul Green—whose No ’Count Boy 
was first printed in THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY and was shortly after played in 
the national tournament, has gone on to 
further recognition. So the results of 
the tournament are inconclusive: it does 
not represent the little theatres nationally, 
since many decline to risk prestige by fail- 
ing to win. And though you will find 
many Broadway players who at some time 
have played in little theatres or college 
dramatics, it is quite another thing to dis- 
cern what, if any, influence their previous 
training has had upon them. Stock com- 
pany experience clouds the issue in most 
cases, wherefore any discussion of the lit- 
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tle theatres must go ultimately back to 
their purposes and productions, an original 
source of controversy. 

Granting that little theatres must build 
upon a solid basis of good repertory, stil] 
one may ask if they are taking sufficient 
advantage of their opportunity to experi- 
ment at least once in a while. An easy 
answer to this query is returned by the 
theatres that do not: good experimental 
plays are not being written, they say, 
maintaining their willingness to produce 
them when they are. On one side, for 
instance, is the record of Professor Koch's 
Carolina Playmakers and their folk play 
productions; and of the Pasadena theatre’s 
recent world premiére of O’Neill’s Laza- 
rus Laughed. On the other, however, is 
Mr. Barrett H. Clark’s statement that he 
tried without success to sell Paul Green’s 
In Abraham’s Bosom to countless little 
theatres before its New York production, 
only to be besieged by requests for it 
after its Pulitzer prize success—a state- 
ment which Mr. Clark follows up with 
another and a slightly bitter one to the 
effect that, “If I had a really good experi- 
mental play, I would try to sell it every- 
where on Broadway before I sent it out 
to the little theatres.” 

—— It is a cursory view, but in it is 
a challenge to the little theatres that is- 
sues directly from their early past. It 
asks, in short, if they have succeeded fully 
by borrowing from Broadway, however 
brilliantly they may have done it; it also 
inquires if that early ideal of a decentral- 
ized Broadway, of plays and playwrights 
moving toward New York instead of 
away from it, is still a phantom and only 
occasionally a reality. The ideal may be 
in practice in places too remote to be ob- 
served at this distance. In any event, the 
burden of proof rests outside Manhattan. 
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LIGHT IN THE THEATRE 


Stage Lighting, by Theodore 
Fuchs. Little, Brown and Company: 
Boston. 


al of the consequences of the rapid 
growth of the little theatre move- 
ment has been a flood of books on stage 
direction, scene design, and stage lighting, 
intended to aid amateur production. Too 
many of these—considerably more than 
the majority—have been half-baked at- 
tempts at enlightenment, inadequate and 
even misleading. Among the few that 
have come somewhere near serving their 
purpose, Stage Lighting stands out as a 
uniquely serviceable volume. I, for one, 
have been unable to find anything lacking 
or inaccurate in all its five hundred pages 
and three hundred illustrations. The ex- 
planation is doubtless the fact that Fuchs 
is a practical electrical engineer, who has 
worked in the laboratories of one of the 
largest lamp works, as well as a man 
acquainted with problems back-stage. 
Fuchs begins by discussing with intel- 
ligence and vision the place of light in the 
theatre. He gives its history from the 
renaissance onward. Next, he takes up 
the theory of electricity and light and 
color, and discusses them thoroughly and 
clearly. In his chapters on stage lighting 
equipment—which include equipment for 
lighting outdoor productions—he not only 
explains the purposes, construction, and 
operation of all the standard devices, but 
he also provides excellent directions by 


which a competent workman may provide 
his little theatre with home-made equip- 
ment, and he illustrates this with fifty 
clear working-drawings. Useful as this 
section must be to the amateurs of the 
country, they should derive still more 
practical advantage from the chapter in 
which he recommends specifically the kind 
of equipment that should be provided in 
any theatre. In a most valuable appendix 
Fuchs lists and describes the standard 
lighting equipment now for sale in the 
United States. His bibliography cannot 
be as helpful as the book itself, for his 
book supersedes every other technical 
work he mentions. 

The electricians and the directors of 
little theatres are not the only ones who 
will find this book invaluable. It is so 
thorough that the largest motion picture 
theatres stand equally in need of it. No 
architect planning a playhouse, large or 
small, should be without it. It ought to 
save us many an atrociously designed and 
equipped stage. 

KENNETH MACGOWAN 


PLAYWRIGHT PROBLEMS 


Playwriting for Profit, by Arthur 
Edwin Krows. Longmans, Green and 
Company: New York. How to 
Write a Play, by St. John Ervine. 
The Macmillan Company: New 
York. 


HAT Mr. Krows’ volume is more 
than four times as large as Mr. 
Ervine’s is not the only difference between 
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them. They are poles apart in their at- 
titude toward the value and purpose of 
handbooks on playwriting technique. Mr. 
Ervine, if not a pessimist, is at least not 
hopeful that much good will come of it. 
“Neither I nor anyone else can tell the 
reader how to write a play,” he announces 
in his introduction. “If the reader has 
no ability to write plays when he starts 
to read this book, he will not have any 
ability to write them when he puts it 
down. . . . No author has acquired the 
ability to write plays or anything else 
through professional instruction.” Mr. 
Krows, on the other hand, believes that 
“there is such a thing as a dramatic habit 
of mind,” which a writer through humble- 
ness, patience, and industry—‘‘the virtues 
of a playwright’”—may attain. ‘The ac- 
tual observance of what these pages rec- 
ommend will result in workmanlike, act- 
able, creditable plays. Beyond these things 
all depends on the dramatist’s personal 
philosophy of life.” 

In stating the purpose of his book Mr. 
Ervine is again not sanguine, “All I pro- 
pose to do is to state some elementary 
facts about dramatic craftsmanship and il- 
lustrate my statements by examples drawn 
from the works of established authors.” 
His facts, however, turn out to be gen- 
eral observations such as “The dramatist 
must tell his story as far as possible within 
the limits of the play,” comparisons be- 
tween novel and play writing, the use of 
dialogue, etc., with quotations from 
Shakespeare, Barrie, Coward and others 
as examples of good and bad practise. 
Half the book is given over to “the least 
important details” of dramatic technique 
“as these are the only parts of a play 
about which it is possible to give definite 
instructions.” ‘The second half reiterates 
through precept and example that a 
dramatist may have “all the handicaps 
that can be imposed upon a human being 
and yet write plays full of genius.” It 
would seem, therefore, from the material 


offered by Mr. Ervine that the rules laid 
down are too obvious to aid the dramatist 
with ability and his attitude too discourag- 
ing to the embryo playwright. Its value 
lies rather in the light it throws on Mr. 
Ervine’s own methods of writing and crit- 
icising plays or as a basis for dramatic 
criticism for the playgoer. 

Mr. Krows, much more optimistic and 
constructive, purposes “to consider hon- 
estly and reasonably the technical prob- 
lems that beset all writers of stage plays, 
in a natural succession from bare idea to 
complete subject . . . that the chapters 
herewith are to be used as a chest of 
tools.” Although admitting that the aver- 
age time between a playwright’s first play 
and first production is ten years, he over- 
rides at the start Mr. Ervine’s contention 
that no writer can learn from professional 
instruction, and maintains that such study 
takes considerably less time than groping. 
With this reassurance, he plunges into a 
comprehensive survey of the playwriting 
field, ranging from an analysis of the 
needs and characteristics of the audience 
for whom the play is to be written to 
the time when, the play completed and 
produced, the dramatist turns to his next 
plot. Mr. Krows does not stop, however, 
with a consideration of writing the play— 
its plot, characterization, dialogue—but 
devotes an entire section to its production, 
giving practical advice on manuscript 
preparation and placing, stage directions, 
scene shifting, contracts and agreements. 
He concludes with an ambitious bibli- 
ography of other books on the subject 
and an ample index. 

This is no book to be read at one 
sitting. To digest it adequately, as he 
says, is the work of years. But whether 
one agrees with him or Mr. Ervine as to 
the possibility of playwriting ability be- 
ing acquired, one must concede that in 
Playwriting for Profit, Mr. Krows has 
compiled the complete manual. 

VERA KELSEY 
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Announcing 


A Book Long Needed by Workers in the Theatre 


STAGE LIGHTING 


THEODORE FUCHS 


This is the first American book covering this important phase 
of play production. It is a practical handbook—comprehen- 
sive, detailed, concise, and authoritative—that is indispensable 
to stage workers in both professional and amateur theatres. 


It contains 500 pages, with over 
300 illustrations and diagrams. Price 


$10.00 at all Booksellers. 


Boston 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


We have prepared an illustrated cir- 


cular giving a complete description of 
the book. Write for a copy. 


Publishers 











SAMUEL FRENCH 


New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles now 
ready. Send for our latest lists. 





THE 
STORY OF THE THEATRE 
by Glenn Hughes 








Price, $5.00 





SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 


Send for our new Catalogue 
THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 





The ART of the DANCE 


by 
ISADORA DUNCAN 


Edited with an introduction, by 
SHELDON CHENEY 


Gene SR oi icsincncen $7.50 


A collection of twenty singularly suggestive 
and informative essays on the art of the 
dance, constituting not only a unique con- 
tribution to the subject but also a trenchant 
document in the history of modern art. 


With thirty-three illustrations by Bakst, 
Bourdelle, Clara, Denis, Grandjouan, von 
Kaulbach, Perrine, Rodin, de Segonzac, 
W alkowitz, Genthe and Steichen. 


Obtainable at all booksellers or at 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 W. 57th St.. New York 
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Costumes 


Publishers 








COSTUME eur show the same as _Broad- 


way managers do. Brooks’ Cos- 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS $1437 Broadway, New York 





Draperies and Settings 


THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P. 0. Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 








BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 

Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 

Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 

No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


Toward a 
THEATRE LIBRARY 
A brief classified bibliography covering every 
period and country. review, description, the 
publisher and price of each book are given. 


Paper bound — Price 20 cents. 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 








SCENERY? 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


Schools 








“From Curtain to Back-Wall”’ 
MATNEY STUDIO 


Stage Settings, Drop Curtains, Silks, Satins, Ve- 
lours. Stage Rigging, Ground Cloths, Asbestos Cur- 
tains, Travelers. 

Rentals and Sales 
Little Theatres, High Schools, Amateur Groups 
307 West 47th St. Telephone 
New York City Longacre 4160 


MORRIS SCHOOL OF RHYTHM AND 
NATURAL DANCE, INC. 
Beginners received monthly 
For information address 
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TONY SARG’S “430M 
Adventures of Christopher Columbus 
and A Spanish Fiesta 
For next season 
Rip Van Winkle 


Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 B’way, N. Y. 


THEATRICAL FABRICS 
For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
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Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
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Headquarters for 
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The July issue of Theatre Arts Monthly 
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The Tributary Theatre Year Book 


(Sixth Annual) 


This special issue, out June 15th, will record both editorially and pictorially the 
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Board of Directors 


MarGARET WyYCHERLY 
Star of many Broadway 
Successes 

Joun Bake Scott 
Of the Civic Repertory Co, 


CHERYL CRAWFORD 
Casting Director of Thea- 
tre Guild 





Scene from “ENCHANTED APRIL,” Berkshire Pla) 
house, Season 1928 

Wilfrid Seagram, Margaret Wycherly, Malcolm Dunn, 

Janet Beecher, Arthur Hughes, Mary Law, Cissie 

Loftus, who with O. P. Heggie, Donald Meek, Jose 

Reuben, Alexander Kirkland were in the 1928 Company. 


Board of Directors 


ALEXANDER KIRKLAND 
Star of “Wings Over 
Europe” 
Water PricHarp Eaton 
Critic and Author 


F. CowLes STRICKLAND 
Director of Berkshire 
Playhouse 


Alexander Kirkland and F. Cowles Strickland will organize 


A Student Group” {rtic" Berkshire Playhouse 


at beautiful Stockbridge, Mass., in the heart of the Berkshire Hills 


Twenty students will be selected for practical training in the theatre. 


Apart from 


giving their own productions under the direction of Miss Wycherly, Mr. Eaton and Mr. 
Scott, there will be an opportunity to understudy members of the 1929 acting company 
of the Berkshire Playhouse. 


For complete information write Miss Cheryl Crawford, The Theatre Guild, 
245 West 52nd St., New York City. 





‘*‘Rhythm in the Theatre Arts’’ 


ELSA FINDLAY 


RONNY JOHANSSON 
JOHN MARTIN 


Courses in 
MovEMENT 
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Bopy TECH NIQUE 


For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers, 


Catalogue on request. 
Studio—264 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Ashland 2090. 





SCHOOL OF THE 
WuHuarF THEATRE 
OF PROVINCETOWN 

“Learn to act by acting” 


Production & Acting, Dic- 
tion & Stage-craft in con- 
junction with Professional 
Players in a Repertory 
of 8 plays. 








8 Weeks Beginning July 1st 
For information write to: 
Miss Edith Warman, Director of School 
235 W. 70th Street, N. Y. C. 
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| Playwriting Classes~, 


Northwestern University offers in- 
struction in playwriting under Theo- 
dore Hinckley, editor of THE 
| DRAMA. Playshop production for 
all promising material. Full pro- 
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School of Speech and Theatre 


Arts, Evanston, Hl. 








The Surry Workshop 


a practical theatre school in conjunction with: 
rHE SURRY PLAYHOUSE 


(a professional summer theatre) 
Surry, Maine, (Near Mt. Desert) 


Term July 2nd to Aug. 3ist. 


For full information apply to Leighton Rollins, 
Director, Wellesley, Mass., or to Miss Eva McAdoo, 


Executive Director, 133 East 40 Street, N. Y. C. 


Under the same management: The Surry School of 
Creative Writing, Professor Grace Hazard Conkling, 
Director. 
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OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 45 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
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PAS NA COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Complete course in all Drarvatic Arts givenina 
regular producing theatre under conditions 
required by commercial theatres Stage rehearsals daily 
GILMOR BROWN, 
Supervising Director. 
Write to CHARLES F. PRICKETT, Bus. Mgr. 
39 South El Molino Ave.,Pasadena, California. 








THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO THEATRE 


310 West 73rd St. New York 
A COURSE IN ACTING 


All Rehearsals and Stage Tech- 
nique with Miss Irvine personally. 
Work sponsored by Eva Le Galli- 
enne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith 
Wynne Matthison. 


Teacher of Alice Brady. 
Summer session begins July 8th. 
Fall session begins October 38rd. 


Write for Catalogue 
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THEATRE 
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Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
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KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Maverick School of the Theatre 


LEARN BY DOING 


Rehearse daily under the direction of professionals and act before an audience every two 
weeks. Acquire practical knowledge by actual experience in every department of a professional 
theatre. Additional courses in voice, dancing, playwriting, etc. 


Summer course July to September 


In the picturesque Catskills at Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
Directors 
E. J. BALLANTINE GLapys HuRLBUT ALLEN de LANO 


send for illustrated catalogue 


A Summer Training Base for the Gloucester School of the Little Theatre 


Arts of the Theatre Rocky Neck, Gloucester, Mass. 


Manhattan Theatre Camp at Sean 
A June 29th—August 24th 
at Peterborough, New Hampshire 


JULY and AUGUST Weekly 
Instruction and Training in: Faculty: Public Performances 


History of the Drama......Walter Prichard Eaton 


Stage Craft and Decoration......Alexander Wyckoff F —" atime 
, Walter Hartwig or circular address 


Stage Direction and Acting... IE Martin Browne S Meese os 112 Charles St., 
SE Bnd coy wih panne ended cane Tvelyn Cohen P 
Stage Lighting ...... Alexander Wyckoff F. Cunningham Boston, Mass. 


Make-up ... cian ct Oscar Bernner 
Body Control....... Louise Revere Morris 
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The only American travel organization main- 
taining independent year round representation 
in Russia announces: 


Visits to 


Third Season 


Auspices of the Soviet organizations 
which received the American Educational 
Delegation to Russia—Summer 1928. 
Small parties, each conducted by an Ameri- 
can authority; Russian interpreters; Rus- 
sia’s best travel facilities. 
Itineraries 6 to 11 weeks round trip, visit- 
ing Moscow, Leningrad, the Volga, the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, the Urals and the 
Ukraine. 
Round trip from New York and return: 


$533 to $965 


For itineraries, rates, sailings, 
visa applications, address 


THE OPEN ROAD, INC. 


20 West 43rd Street New York 


THE 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


Studio of Acting and Dramatic Production 
124 East 40th Street Ne- “ork € + 
Training for the prof- 

Two years’ cou 

Specia‘* 


FOR YOUR VACATION 


**Silversands”’ 


Grace Christie 


$ 

; Summer Camp 
: July Ist to August 3lst 
; 


On Lake Sebago, Raymond, Maine 


poise—grace and abundant 
vitality through rhythm 


Write for circular and complete information 
to 


GRACE CHRISTIE STUDIO 
Tel. Susq.8440 1 W.67th St., New York 


€ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
Relaxation — strength — 
: 
: 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR RHYTHM, 
MOVEMENT AND MUSIC 

3odily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic Movement 

Solfege—Improvisation—Piano—Composition— 
NORMAL TRAINING 

Dalcroze Certificate provides New Profes- | 

sion for College and Music Students 

Summer Courses in New York and Lucerne-in-Maine | 

Booklet upon request 

PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 


9 East 59th St., New York Regent 1357 


STAGE-CRAFT STUDIO 
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18 A Thought on 
Country Clothes 

























HE Major is often amused by the exaggerated air 
of nonchalance which so many men affect 










in the country. His personal preference 
runs to apparel which, while frankly more iP. 





carefree than in town, is nevertheless 






impeccable for the occasion. 








His ideas on country clothes have been 
reproduced with the utmost fidelity 


by 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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Stage Set by de Voo 
in This Thing Called Love 


Modern Imported Textiles and 


Wallpapers of such varied colors 
and good design that they 
should find a place in 

either a period or 


modern home. 


ADELINE de VOO INC. 


In terior Decorators 
120 East 57th Street Plaza 8415 
New YV ork 
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